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AMERICAN NATIONAL INTERESTS AND THE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF UNITED NATIONS .MEMBERSHIP 


LELAND M. GoopricH 


The conduct of the foreign relations of a state within the framework of 
a general international organization to maintain peace and security pre- 
sents problems of a special character. Participation in such an organiza- 
tion implies the acceptance of commitments with respect to the purposes 
and objectives of policy and the methods to be pursued in the achieve- 
ments of these ends. In addition, participation in anything more than 
name requires that consideration be shown for the points of view and 
special concerns of other participants and that an honest effort be made 
to achieve a consensus which embodies an accommodation of national 
interests and attitudes. The pursuit of such a course is likely to present a 
formidable challenge to a country which has been accustomed in the past 
to pursue a largely independent course in its foreign relations and which 
has not felt the necessity of cooperating closely with other countries in 
the furtherance of important national interests. 


I 


For the United States, the experience of being a member of a general 
international organization for maintaining international peace and se- 
curity and for promoting international cooperation in dealing with eco- 
nomic and social problems is a comparatively recent one. Though taking 
an active part in the initial establishment of the League of Nations and 
though its participation from the beginning was regarded as highly neces- 
sary if not indispensable if the League's initial purposes were to be 
achieved, the United States never saw fit to become a member. Rather 
it chose to follow a relatively independent course, picking up what bene- 
fits it could from limited cooperation with League bodies, especially those 
dealing with technical matters, giving an increasing measure of support 
to certain League activities, even of a political nature, but studiously 
avoiding all advance obligations and commitments which might prove 
onerous or restrictive of our freedom of action in critical political matters. 


LeLanp M. Goopricn is Professor at the School of International Affairs, Columbia 
University and Chairman of the Board of Editors, International Organization. 
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The second world war saw a complete reversal of the dominant opinion 


in the United States, both within and outside official circles. It now came | 


| 
| 


to be generally recognized that in its own interest the United States must | 


take an active and leading part in an international organization to main- 


tain international peace and security and improve economic and social | 


conditions. The debate was no longer over the principle but rather its 
application. What kind of organization should this be? What obliga. 
tions should members assume? What powers should the international 
organs have? Since other countries, our allies in the war, saw the need 
of such an organization and since it was generally recognized that United 
States participation was indispensable, the initiative taken by the United 


States in preparing and submitting a plan for such organization was gen. | 


erally welcomed. 


Even before the Moscow Declaration of October 30, 1943, the State | 


Department was engaged in the preparation of a detailed draft proposal 
for a general international organization to succeed the League of Nations. 
The Dumbarton Oaks conversations, in the summer and fall of 1944, were 
based on a draft prepared in the Department of State, and the proposals 
which emerged from these discussions followed this draft quite closely. 
At Yalta in February, 1945, it was President Roosevelt's suggestion which 
served as the basis of the agreement on Security Council voting proce- 
dure. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were accepted at San Francisco 
in April-June, 1945, with few important changes in their provisions for 
the maintenance of peace and security. It was with a view to drafting a 
charter which would be acceptable to the United States that many of 
the controversial questions were considered. 

Thus the United Nations was largely conceived in the United States. 
Active participation of the United States was from the beginning viewed 
as necessary to its success. It was hoped that the United States would 
provide strong and constructive leadership, though the emergence of the 
United States as a world power recognizing and prepared to discharge 
its international responsibilities was such a recent phenomenon that there 
were bound to be some doubts. Very much in the minds of many people 
at San Francisco was the decline in relative importance of westem 
Europe, the home of western civilization, and the emergence of two rela- 
tively new centers of great power, both outside of this area. It was cer- 
tainly of great importance to western Europe that the United States 
should accept and discharge its responsibilities since it was not only the 
wealthiest and most powerful of the victor nations but also the most 
powerful protagonist of western culture and of those ideas commonly 
identified with “the free world.” 
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II 


The United Nations was conceived at San Francisco as an association 
of equal and sovereign states. The first principle enumerated in Article 2 
of the Charter was that of the “sovereign equality” of Members. But 
there was to be one important qualification of this principle in practice. 
To a greater extent than the Covenant of the League, the Charter in its 

rovisions for the maintenance of international peace and security recog- 
nized the existence of differences of power among states and established 
differences of function and responsibility within the Organization roughly 
corresponding to these differences of power. In the words of Secretary of 
State Stettinius in reporting to the President on the work of the Confer- 


ence, 


In the framework of the United Nations, the provisions for the Gen- 
eral Assembly give recognition to the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all nations. The provisions for the Security Council 
recognize the special responsibilities of the Great Powers for main- 
taining the peace and the fact that the maintenance of their unity is 
the crucial political problem of our time.’ 


From this qualification, finding detailed expression particularly in those 
provisions of the Charter relating to the composition, functions, powers, 
and procedure of the Security Council, it seemed to follow that the suc- 
cess of the United Nations as a peace and security organization would 
depend upon the ability of the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, and more particularly the United States and the Soviet Union — the 
only members capable in the final analysis of pursuing independent poli- 
cies—to settle their differences amicably and establish the bases of 
common action within the framework of the United Nations. Conse- 
quently, as a peace and security organization, though conceived in princi- 
ple as a voluntary association of equal and independent states, the United 
Nations could in truth be more accurately portrayed as a concert of the 
Great Powers within a larger association of sovereign nations. Within 
this concert the equality of the Great Powers was fully recognized in so 
far as the formal provisions of the Charter were concerned. 

In practice, however, the United Nations as initially conceived has 
appeared unworkable. Instead of cooperating within the framework of 
the Charter for common purposes, the Soviet Union and the western 
powers have found themselves in opposition to each other and have 


1Charter of the United Nations. Report to State, June 26, 1945, Department of State 
the President . . . by ... the Secretary of Publication 2349, p. 67. 
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chosen increasingly to use the mechanism of the United Nations to ad. 
vance their respective interests in the cold war. The United States, find. 
ing cooperation with the Soviet Union impossible to achieve on accept. 
able terms, has sought to develop and organize the strength of the free 
world to meet what it regards as the threat of expanding communism, 
For this purpose, it has turned to the machinery of the United Nations as 
well as to arrangements and agencies developed outside the United Na- 
tions framework. 

Nevertheless, even on the assumption that hopes and expectations 
widely held in 1945 regarding the United Nations no longer seem capable 
of realization and that cooperation with the Soviet Union within the 


United Nations is for the present impossible to achieve, one must recog: | 


nize the limitations placed on the use of the United Nations by its inher- 
ent nature. It must be constantly kept in mind that many of the more 
serious problems with which we are faced can only be solved by agree- 
ment of the Great Powers, and the fact that agreement seems impossible 
to achieve does not alter the situation. Resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly, even when adopted by overwhelming majorities, though they may 
have propaganda value, do not necessarily contribute to an improvement 
of the situation if the powers whose agreement is necessary do not concur. 
Just because the General Assembly is a representative deliberative organ, 
we cannot assume that its resolutions, like the enactments of state legis- 
latures, are binding. The explicit words of the Charter, as well as the 
realities of international politics, exclude that possibility. If the resolv- 
tions of the General Assembly are even to have political influence, it is 
necessary that they reflect as broad a consensus as possible. Furthermore, 
this must be a true consensus, arrived at by the free accommodation of 
differing viewpoints. The adoption of a resolution by a majority vote 
is no substitute for the achievement of such a consensus. 


Ill 


Membership in an organization such as the United Nations raises the 
question of how responsibilities associated with membership can be 
harmonized with concepts of national interest which supposedly must 
determine the foreign policies of nations. Any discussion of obligations 
of membership can easily become bogged down in semantic confusion. 
Obviously, there are varying degrees of obligation, ranging from those 
expectations of society which are enforceable in the courts to those moral 
commitments for breach of which the only penalty is a feeling of bad 
conscience or a display of popular disapproval. One can in principle 
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distinguish between two categories of obligations in the case of Members 
of the United Nations: (1) obligations of a legal character which are 
specified in the Charter and violation of which can be a matter of judi- 
cial determination, and (2) obligations of a political nature that relate 
rather to the policies to be followed in the attainment of stated objectives. 
However, because of the essentially political approach of the Charter and 
the limited concern shown with establishing what might be called an 
international legal order, it is perhaps more in accordance with reality 
to disregard this logical distinction and speak simply of the responsibilities 
of membership. 

The Members of the United Nations accept certain broad objectives set 
forth in the Preamble and Article 1 of the Charter. These include the 
following: 

1. “To maintain international peace and security, and to that end 
to take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace” (Art. 1, par. 1). 


2. “To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 
and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace” 
(Art. 1, par. 2). 

8. “To achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting or encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion” (Art. 1, par. 3). 

4. To promote the well-being of the inhabitants of non-self-governing 
territories (Art. 73). 


They also agree to be guided in their conduct by certain more specific 
commitments many of which are set forth in Article 2 of the Charter. 
These include 


(1) The obligation to settle international disputes “by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered” (Art. 2, par. 3); 


(2) The obligation to “refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
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independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the Purposes of the United Nations” (Art. 2, par. 4); 

(3) The obligation to “give the United Nations every assistance jn 
any action it takes in accordance with the Charter,” and to “refrain 





from giving assistance to any state against which the United Nations | 


is taking preventive or enforcement action” (Art. 2, par. 5); 


(4) The obligation to carry out “decisions of the Security Council in 
accordance with the present Charter” (Art. 25); 

(5) The obligation “to make available to the Security Council, on its 
call and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities” necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security (Art. 43, par. 1); 


These provisions, however, are for the most part couched in general 
terms. Since it is generally agreed that the individual Members of the 
United Nations may interpret the provisions of the Charter in so far as 
their individual rights and responsibilities are concerned, there is obvi- 
ously room for a considerable range of discretionary conduct within the 
limits of good faith. That is particularly true of the provisions of Arti- 
cle 1. In the exercise of this discretion, Members will of course be guided 
by prevailing views with respect to the requirements of national interest. 
Recognition of this broad discretionary power to act in defense of the 
national interest does not however signify that Members are free in effect 
to place a particular view of national interest ahead of Charter commit- 
ment. Whether we view it as a superior law or as a guide to policy, the 
Charter was intended to place on its Members special limitations and 
responsibilities which would not otherwise exist. 

In addition to being committed to broad policy objectives, however, 
Members recognize the United Nations as “a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends” ( Article 1, 
par. 4, of the Charter). In fact, participation in the United Nations as a 
Member implies a definite commitment to cooperate loyally to achieve 
the purposes of the United Nations, and this cooperation can only be 
successful if Members are willing to go some distance in adjusting their 
own attitudes and policies to those of other Members in order that a gen- 
erally acceptable consensus may be achieved. A rigid adherence to na- 
tional points of view without any willingness to compromise in the 
interest of a broader agreement is thus incompatible with the loyal dis- 
charge of the responsibilities of United Nations membership. 

It is quite possible for a conflict to arise between a particular view of 
what the national interest requires and the obligations of that state as a 
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Member of the United Nations. This is not however the same as saying 
that membership in the United Nations necessarily requires a Member 
to sacrifice its national interests. After all, it must be admitted that there 
are varying and often conflicting views strongly and sincerely held with 
regard to what the national interest requires in any given situation. This 
is shown by the great debate that has taken place over United States 
policy with respect to western Europe as well as by the less elevated and 
more partisan controversy that has occurred with respect to our China 
policy. These divergencies of opinion can be variously explained, but 
one important factor is likely to be the extent to which policy conclusions 
are based on the short-term as against the long-term national interests in 
a given situation. 

When the United States became a Member of the United Nations by 
ratification of the Charter, a national decision was taken, with surpris- 
ingly little dissent, that the national interest could best be served by 
assuming the responsibilities of United Nations membership. The view 
may come to have wide-spread support that the national interest requires 
some action which runs counter to the commitments of the Charter, as for 
example, the use of armed force to eliminate in advance an emerging 
threat to our peace and security. It is generally agreed that a state can 
terminate its membership in the United Nations if it becomes too burden- 
some. Nevertheless, so long as membership is a fact, the nation is com- 
mitted to act in accordance with the purposes, principles and prescribed 
procedures of the Charter. This of course does not preclude independent 
action and organized cooperation for the advancement of national inter- 
ests outside the United Nations framework if the provisions of the Charter 
permit. The whole North Atlantic Treaty Organization represents such 
an effort to achieve peace and security within a defined area by commit- 
ments and procedures other than those defined in the Charter. Neverthe- 
less, while the establishment of NATO does not violate any Charter 
commitment since Article 51 permits collective action in self-defense, it 
must be recognized that such limited arrangements as NATO, developed 
outside the United Nations framework, tend to reduce the relative im- 
portance of the United Nations in the achievement of purposes which are 
its principal justification. 

IV 


The responsibilities of the United States as a Member of the United 
Nations arise not only from the fact of membership but also, and perhaps 
even more importantly, from the fact of its being the richest and most 
powerful single Member. It is important to consider the exact nature of 
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this responsibility and how it is related to the present world situation, 

No important action can be undertaken by the United Nations with any | 
reasonable prospect of success in the face of United States opposition, 

Conversely, if the United States gives full support to a proposal, its 

chances of being adopted must be considered very good, unless of course 

the veto operates. This is true whether it is a question of keeping the 

peace or relieving suffering or providing for social and economic develop- 
ment. This is not only a fact, but it is a situation which contains elements | 
of justice. After all, the United States has an important interest in all 

such matters, very often a dominant interest, as the result of the interests 

of its own people and the nature of the contribution which it is expected 

to make. So long as international relations are conducted along present 

lines, the existence of what amounts to a weighted vote for the United 

States is not unreasonable. 

This, however, places upon the United States a special responsibility to 
use its power constructively and understandingly. It must not only 
provide leadership in indicating the course of action which it is prepared 
to support, but at the same time, in deference to the associational charac. 
ter of the United Nations, it must take into account the points of view 
and interests of other Members and attempt to work out an agreed solu- 
tion which will represent a general consensus. It must clearly recognize 
that whereas in the case of its own national decisions with regard to 
truly domestic matters it alone bears responsibility and takes the conse 
quences, in the case of any United Nations decision or action, the con- 
sequences of the action are experienced by all, though in varying degree. 
In fact, it may well happen in a particular situation that other peoples 
will suffer more from a mistake that is made than the American people, 
or in any case will be less able to absorb their losses. 

The discharge of responsibility of this order by the United States be- 
comes difficult for a variety of reasons. For one thing, the American 
tradition has been that of independent action, without too much regard 
for the thoughts and interests of other peoples. Questions of public policy 
in which the security and welfare of other peoples have been seriously 
involved too often have been treated as domestic issues. In fact, this has 
often meant that the legitimate concerns of foreign countries have been 
subordinated to the interests of pressure groups within the United States, 
extremely vocal but hardly representing the nation as a whole. 

Furthermore, the tradition has not yet become well established in 
American politics that partisanship should be largely limited to domestic 
issues, that on questions of foreign relations partisan advantage should be 
subordinated to honest convictions regarding the national interest. As 
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illustrated by the manner in which the Administration’s conduct of rela- 
tions with China has been exploited for personal and partisan advantage, 
politicians are often not averse to engaging in unfair and irresponsible 
attacks upon the conduct of foreign relations by the party in power if this 
offers a means of securing an election victory. One result of such tactics 
may be to destroy confidence among our potential friends abroad in our 
capacity for leadership and to make more difficult the successful conduct 
of those delicate negotiations which are the necessary prerequisite to 
effective cooperation under the Charter. In fact, the experience of the 
United States in dealing with the Korean question, and more particularly 
the matter of communist Chinese intervention, suggests that the most 
serious obstacle to the conduct of American foreign relations within a 
United Nations framework is the difficulty any Administration must have 
in maintaining its own internal political position, while at the same time 
making those reasonable concessions to the points of view of other coun- 
tries which true cooperation requires. 

Nor is the machinery of our government well suited to the discharge 
of American responsibilities in the United Nations. It responds much 
more successfully to the demands of domestic situations requiring some 
accommodation of conflicting interests in order to secure internal peace 
and prosperity. In fact, it can be argued that our system of checks and 
balances is in some respects ideally suited to meeting the domestic re- 
quirements of a large country with a great diversity of cultural, economic 
and sectional interests. But for the performance of our new role of inter- 
national leadership, our governmental machinery has many and obvious 
inadequacies. It is slow-moving when speed may be of the essence. It 
divides power and responsibility with the result that commitments are 
entered into without any assurance that they will be carried out, and with 
the equally serious result that commitments are avoided because of an 
awareness that their discharge cannot be assured. It emphasizes the 
domestic approach at a time when many “domestic” questions can only 
be realistically treated in an international context. It gives no reasonable 
assurance of coordinated national activity on the many fronts where peo- 
ples face each other, all of which are related and important in any total 
program for achieving international peace and security. 


V 


Recognition of the difficulties that stand in the way of the discharge by 
the United States of its responsibilities of United Nations membership 
does not of course mean that we must be pessimistic about the future. 
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To deny that these difficulties exist would be to invite disaster. To accept 
them as barring the way to effective international cooperation through 
the United Nations would be to deny the possibility that a nation can rise 
to the challenge of its new position, a view which events of the past dec. 
ade should completely negate. The plain truth is that during the past 
decade the United States has demonstrated the capacity to rise to its 
international responsibilities to an unprecedented extent, and if at the 
present time the cause of the United Nations appears at low ebb and 
American policy and action in the United Nations are under strong criti- 
cism, these developments should not be allowed to blind our eyes to the 
progress that has been made. Rather they should be the occasion for 
re-examining the basic assumptions of American conduct and the manner 
in which the United States has been discharging its responsibilities of 
membership with a view to correcting past mistakes and making our per- 
formance in the future more effective. 

The basic premise of United States action in sponsoring and joining 
the United Nations is just as valid today as it ever was. In fact its validity 
is being continuously reaffirmed by international developments. Emerg. 
ing problems in eastern and southeastern Asia, in the Asiatic subcontinent, 


in the middle east and in north Africa should convince us that few of the | 


critical international questions with which we have to deal can be han- 


dled on a regional basis or by old diplomatic procedures. The organiza- | 


tion of the peace and security of western Europe is dependent on the | 


solution of problems deeply affecting the welfare of the peoples of north 
Africa, the middle east and southeast Asia. The United States cannot 
pursue an independent policy in Korea without jeopardizing its objectives 
in western Europe. Nor can it safely subordinate the national aspirations 
and welfare of people of Africa and Asia to the security requirements of 
western Europe or the military needs of an anti-communist coalition. In 
a world of such complexity and interrelatedness, the United Nations be- 
comes as necessary to the advancement of American national interests as 
to the achievement of so-called “higher values” of international peace and 
human welfare. The plain fact is that the United States needs the United 
Nations fully as much as the United Nations needs the United States. 
There is no necessary conflict between United States national interests 
and United States participation in the United Nations. 

If that is accepted as the basic premise of United States policy, it then 
becomes necessary to consider how the quality of our participation and 
leadership may be improved to make the United Nations more effective 
in the achievement of the purposes to which all Members, including the 
United States, are committed. First of all, it is necessary that we recog- 
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nize the true nature of the United Nations and the limits within which it 
must function. We must recognize that the United Nations is not a gov- 
emment, that its organs do not have legislative and, under present cir- 
cumstances at least, executive authority, and that it can only achieve its 
purposes by the slow and time-consuming methods of discussion and 

rsuasion. No important world problem facing us at the present time 
can be solved, nor can existing tensions be appreciably lessened, nor can 
the strength of the “free world” be substantially increased except on the 
basis of agreement between the parties primarily concerned. The United 
Nations can make an important contribution to that result. Little more 
can be expected of it, except in case of armed conflict when it is available 
as an important instrumentality for defeating unprovoked and _ willful 
aggression. 

Secondly, in order for the United States to contribute most effectively 
to the performance of this central function, it is necessary that leaders of 
American opinion show a greater awareness of the legitimate concerns of 
other peoples and their governments. It is only through developing such 
awareness that we can come to appreciate the nature of the adjustments 
in our national attitudes which we and others must make in order to 
achieve a meeting of minds. Only with an understanding public back 
of it, can the United States government, without sacrificing essential in- 
terests, make those concessions which may be necessary to the creation of 
areas of agreement and to the settlement of pressing problems. A heavy 
responsibility in this connection rests upon all those who through printed 
or spoken word influence the thinking of the American people on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. . 

Thirdly, if the United States is to play its proper role in the United 
Nations, it is necessary that the conduct of our foreign policy be freed in 
so far as possible from the influence of partisan domestic politics. This 
of course is not to say that there should be complete agreement on all such 
questions, but rather that in the discussions that take place the advance- 
ment of national interests consistently with the discharge of international 
responsibilities should be the dominant consideration. The success of 
American efforts to build up the strength of western Europe testify to the 
validity of the bi-partisan or, better still, the non-partisan approach. 

Finally, we must develop and perfect procedures for making the gov- 
emment of the United States a more effective instrumentality for imple- 
menting United States participation in the United Nations. Improved 
coordination and greater efficiency are only part of the story, because it 
is equally important that the government should not get out of touch 
with public opinion. Fear that the vital interests and liberties of the 
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people may be unduly subordinated to the needs of international coopera. 
tion may have some basis in fact, but they hardly justify the imposition 
of crippling constitutional limitations on our future freedom of action, as 
proposed in the Bricker amendment. The answer to the problem of har. 
monizing efficiency in the conduct of United Nations affairs with respon- 
siveness to the popular will and due regard for basic national interests 
and traditions is to be found in large part in informal arrangements, such 
as consultations between the Secretary of State and members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, which will assure greater 
harmony between the different branches of the government and depart. 
ments of administration. If the United States is to make its major con- 
tribution to the achievement of international peace and security as well 
as advance its true national interests, it must speak and act with one mind 


and purpose. 
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THE SCHUMAN PLAN—A PRELIMINARY PREDICTION 


WILLIAM N. PARKER 


I 


When M. Schuman first presented his celebrated Plan over two years 
ago, American views, official and public, were divided between an easy 
cynicism and a careless rapture. Optimism was stirred by the promise 
of a unity of European peoples, achieving strength, peace and prosperity 
through their mutual interests in producing coal and steel. Cynicism 
amused itself with a vision of a new bureaucracy, exercising new controls 
through the monster international cartel hidden beneath M. Schuman’s 
diplomatic dress. All groups of opinion, materialistic and democratic in 
outlook, would have agreed that the Plan, however conceived and dedi- 
cated, could not long endure unless it touched the popular heart through 
raising the standard of living. Here, as elsewhere, Americans looked for 
Europe’s salvation in the joy, excitement, strength and sense of human 
kinship that is supposed to come from successfully executed achievements 
in engineering. 

Since the Korean war began, and particularly since the Soviet’s German 
proposals of last spring, our attitude toward Europe has grown more in- 
sistent. To many Americans the Schuman Plan now appears as a con- 
venient self-delusion, permitting the French to cajole themselves into 
accepting the rearmament of Germany. That the Plan offers no immediate 
guarantees of security is evident; it provides for no end-use allocations 
of steel, no restrictions on armament production nor any international con- 
trol over it. Against a fully aroused nationalist movement in Germany 
the agencies of the Schuman Plan would be virtually powerless; indeed 
as the present perils to European unity indicate, they would probably 
break up before they exercised any restraints whatsoever. In Germany 
too, the Plan has helped speed the departing American officials and their 
programs. It has gained from Germany concessions of “sovereignty” over 
her coal and steel industries greater than would now be required as the 
price of freeing those industries from Allied control. The conclusion from 
this line of reasoning would be that M. Schuman and Dr. Adenauer, like 


Witu1aM N. Parker spent the years 1949 to 1951 in France and Germany, studying 
the interrelation of French and German heavy industry on a Social Science Research 
Council research training fellowship and a Fulbright grant. Since September 1951 
he has been Assistant Professor of Economics at Williams College. 
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two dishonest horse-traders, had successfully swindled one another, with ernir 
the main profit of the transaction accruing to the European policy of the | costs 
United States. Even those most ignorant and contemptuous in their atti- Cons 
tude toward Europe, however, can hardly remain at ease in this conclusion, and | 

In explaining the appeal of the Schuman Plan to the European people _—regu 
and politicians, one is forced, therefore, farther and farther into vague aboli 


notions about the politics and economics of the remote future. If the of we 
Plan is a success, it is said, it will lead to similar ventures in other fields; sidie 
these in turn, in conjunction with the European Army and other European The 
institutions, will so inextricably intertwine the economies and defenses of crim 
the European countries as to make war among them impossible and inve: 
render them invulnerable to attack from outside. The prosperity and the I 
good-fellowship attendant upon the operation of common economic insti- __right 
tutions will create the economic and spiritual bases of European unity, issue 

Are these real and valid reasons for hope — even assuming that the cur- purp 
rent crisis provided by Soviet proposals for German unity is surmounted? TI 
Will these hopes stand up to a close and hard-headed examination? One mini 
may ask, for example, why a successful Schuman Plan, providing security troll 
against future wars, should lead to further ventures in other lines. The Higl 
intensity of Europe’s current quest for unity seems to vary inversely with the | 
American satisfaction over what has been achieved. Let us express the for 1 
belief that we find Europe sufficiently united to be “worth defending’, all c 
and Europe might immediately fall apart. That the European economies or p 
are already closely intertwined has acted in the past as a spur to Ger- Ina 


many’s attempts at political unification by force rather than as a barrier 
to it. Furthermore, to expect important improvements in European eco- 
nomic conditions from the Schuman Plan Agencies is probably to court 
serious disillusionment. The attempt must be made to understand in 
concrete terms how the Schuman Plan organization is likely to develop, 
and what changes in the economic and political scene it is likely to cause. 
Only then will it be possible to give to the Plan’s remaining enthusiasts 
some real and measured reason for the hope that is in them. 


II 


The general purposes of the Schuman Plan, the outlines of its structure 
and the phrases in which it is couched, have become familiar from two 
years of discussion. After a brief preparatory period, its complex group 
of agencies — including the High Authority and the Council of the mem- Sp 
ber governments — coming into full operation, are supposed to establish in ti 
the “single market” in coal and steel. Within the “single market”, the gov- sum} 
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erning ideal is the production of coal, coke and steel at minimum physical 
costs and their distribution wherever the demand for them is most intense. 
Consequently, interferences with the free movement of these products, 
and all distortions of the picture of relative real costs are to be forbidden, 
regulated or discouraged. The member governments are obligated to 
abolish tariffs, quota restrictions, and impediments to the free movement 
of workers and to attack the problem of discriminatory freight rates. Sub- 
sidies to state-owned enterprises or to private producers are forbidden. 
The pricing practices of producers are to be supervised to prevent dis- 
crimination in sales; maximum and minimum prices may be set after 
investigation by the High Authority. The most important power given 
the High Authority for carrying its economic ideals into operation is the 
right to pass on, and in some cases to veto, all new borrowing and security 
issues for investment purposes. It is empowered also to borrow for the 
purpose of initiating its own investment programs where needed. 

The Schuman Plan High Authority is to accomplish its ends with a 
minimum of direct interference — the stated ideal being a kind of con- 
trolled competition among producers stimulated and sustained by the 
High Authority's “righteous, omnipotent arm’. The effort is made to avoid 
the growth of trusts in the future, by requiring High Authority approval 
for mergers and similar transactions. Private cartels are abolished and 
all cartel-like practices forbidden to private producers. Existing public 
or private monopolies are subject to complete supervision and control. 
In a curious provision, the Schuman Plan Treaty (Art. 61, Sec. 7) states, 


“To the extent necessary, the High Authority is empowered to ad- 
dress to public or private enterprises which, in law or in fact, have 
or acquire on the market for one of the products subject to its 
jurisdiction a dominant position which protects them from effective 
competition in a substantial part of the single market, any recom- 
mendations required to prevent the use of such position for purposes 
contrary to those of the present Treaty. If such recommendations 
are not fulfilled satisfactorily within a reasonable period, the High 
Authority will, by decisions taken in consultation with the interested 
government and under the sanctions provided for in Articles 56, 58 
and 59, fix the prices and conditions of sale to be applied by the en- 
terprise in question, or establish manufacturing or delivery programs 
to be executed by it.” 


Special provision is made for drastic, cartel-like action in times of crisis: 
in times of shortage, supplies may be allocated as between lines of con- 
sumption and exports in each region; in crises of over-production and 
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falling demand, output quotas can be set and enforced by fines so as to 
spread the work and help stabilize employment. 

Finally, a five-year transitional period prior to the entering into force 
of the entire plan is provided; in this period certain adjustments and 
equalization payments may be made to cushion the shock on relatively 
inefficient regions and plants for whom the struggle of the single market 
will ultimately prove fatal. 


III 


What effect will the Schuman Plan have on the coal mining and proc- 
essing industry and on the coal market in western Europe? How will its 
provisions, and the activities of its High Authority, affect the physical 
cost of producing coal, the wages of miners, the delivered prices paid by 
consumers and the quantities of coal and coke available to them? In this 
sphere of activity, the High Authority will face the powerful regional 
monopolies that now control production in France and the Saar, and the 
new private owners established by Allied reorganization in the Ruhr. 
How will its operations develop, its policies unfold, in this situation? 


Organizational Problems 


The Schuman Plan bodies will encounter special difficulties in dealing 
with public monopolies. In France, for example, the Charbonnages de 
France has owned and operated the French mines since their nationaliza- 
tion. Investment has proceeded with the use of public funds, price scales 
have been set with some regard to the interest of certain consuming 
groups, the degree of subsidy is far from clear, the interests of the miners 
may have received unusually favorable consideration at the expense of 
consumers. Furthermore, a group of public managers has developed 
whose motivations and policies may be fully as incompatible with the 
ideal of an international single market as those of private businessmen. 
The managers of such a nationalized industry are likely to be “experts’, 
“technicians”, interested mainly in efficient production methods — their 
interest in a large French coal industry being successfully buried beneath 
layers of economic and bureaucratic jargon. They represent, moreover, 
the French government, and may, in their capacity as experts, have seats 
on some of the Schuman Plan agencies themselves. 

In the Saar, a similar organizational problem exists. The Schuman 
Plan’s relations with the mines in the Saar are not as closely bound up 
with the future political settlement there as might be supposed. Between 
1919 and 1935, it will be recalled, the Saar mines were owned by the 
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French government while the Saarland itself was an independent region 
governed by an international commission. A similar settlement would 
seem likely at present; in any case, even if the region became German 
again, the mines will remain state-owned. Their relation to the High 
Authority will almost certainly present the same problems as that of the 
French mines.’ 

At the time the Schuman Plan was conceived, it was not clear what 
sort of industrial organization would emerge from the welter of Allied 
proposals and German counter-proposals for the German coal and steel 
industry, located in the Ruhr area. German adherence to the Schuman 
Plan, and Allied permission for such adherence, were used by the Ger- 
mans and Allies respectively as bargaining weapons in the negotiations in 
early 1951, in which the major questions of Ruhr reorganization were 
settled. The present agreement, on the basis of which reorganization in 
the Ruhr is now being carried out, has three major provisions: 


(1) Allied reorganization of the Ruhr steel trusts and coal-steel 
combines is to continue, with a number of smaller independent steel 
and coal companies constituting the basic industrial units. 

(2) The steel companies are to be permitted to own coal mines 
and cokeries sufficient to supply 75% of their normal needs of blast 
furnace coke. 

(3) The famous Rhenish-Westfalian Coal Syndicate, which was 
renamed, continued and strengthened after 1945 under Allied con- 
trol, is to be finally dissolved, and competition among the newly 
formed coal companies is to be the order of the new day. 


The first two of these provisions seem likely to endure; the actual organi- 
zation of the companies is now under way, and the omelet thus created 
should prove difficult to unscramble under any program short of nationali- 
zation. The elimination of the coal syndicate, however, is a thing to 
which virtually no group in Germany is reconciled. Is the extension of 


1Can the Schuman Plan contribute to the ter what the Schuman Plan could do. In any 


final solution of the Saar problem? Would 
France’s hold on the Saar’s coal be relaxed if 
she were assured indefinitely of no discrimina- 
tion in coal deliveries from either the Saar or 
the Ruhr? Would the Saar steel plants be per- 
mitted to escape from her control if she saw 
them grouped, with the Ruhr plants and her 
own, under a single High Authority? The an- 
Swer is probably “no”. The mines are profit- 


able, and the Schuman Plan will not destroy 
their profitability. Control over the Saar steel 
mills by France of French steel interests would 
teduce the danger of their competition, no mat- 


case, the Saar struggle is not truly economic, 
and even if the Schuman Plan weakened the 
economic motives, the political ones would re- 
main. A _ solution in the Saar that kept it 
politically separate from Germany would not 
be obviated in France’s eyes by the Schuman 
Plan, but would remain a necessary additional 
security requirement. It would be interesting to 
see the reaction to a proposal that the mines be 
turned over to the Schuman Plan High Author- 
ity, to be operated by it, the profits to be used 
for investment purposes where needed. 
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the Schuman Plan to the German coal industry likely to result in the 
restoration of some form of syndicated organization, and the frustration 
of the American plans for free competition? 

The answer to this question is probably in the affirmative. Certainly in 
the absence of a Schuman Plan, the coal syndicate would be the part of 
the Ruhr’s old industrial structure most likely to be revived. “Techni. 
cians” and engineers, who abound now among German business leaders, 
emphasize the “technical desirability” of pooling and mixing coals from 
different mines. Labor leaders are deeply concerned over the spreading 
of the work in bad times, and maintaining stability of employment in ay 
unstable industry. Mine managers emphasize the need to maintain sub. 
marginal mines in production for periods of high demand like the present. 
The universal desire to revive the syndicate does not result from any 
conscious scheme to revive German industrial strength through the kind 
of subsidy to industrial users which the pricing methods of the old syndi- 
cate involved. A German, facing the uncertainties and dangers of free 
competition and a free market in the nation’s only important natural re. 
source, experiences a deep and acute sense of panic. The very national 
existence seems to him to depend upon careful, planned, “scientific” ex. 
ploitation of both the coal deposits and the coal consumers. 

The Schuman Plan provides the possibility of calming these fears 
through the revival of the syndicate under the supervision of the High 


Authority.” That the High Authority will yield to German pressure and | 


re-create the coal syndicate seems very likely. France is known to have 
favored the retention of a controlled syndicate as the most convenient 
method of dealing with and controlling the German coal industry.’ The 
High Authority, faced with the need to supervise centralized industries 
elsewhere, will hardly be anxious to adapt its programs and techniques 
to an atomistic German industry. The need to fix quotas, or make alloca 
tions, in abnormal periods will itself require some centralized organ repre 
senting the German mines. Indeed, knowing how the Europeans operate 
in such circumstances, one is tempted to suspect that the future of the 
European coal industry will prove to be an unending succession of periods 
of shortage and surplus, in which the full cartel-like powers of the High 
Authority will be continuously exercised. The western European coal 

2 Section 12 of the Convention providing for One European veteran of international cod 
the dissolution of monopolistic organizations negotiations is said to have expressed himself 
provides for a study of the problems arising and to the American authorities in charge of deca 
the steps needed: “‘On the basis of these studies  tellization as follows: “Very well. You mus 

. the High Authority shall establish the pro- abolish the Coal Syndicate. You have your pro 
cedures or organizations appropriate to the solu- grams and policies to carry out, we know. Bu 
tion of these problems. . . . The duration of if you must abolish it, then I ask of you only 


such procedures or organizations shall not be _ this: that you abolish it just as little as possible” 
limited to the (5-year) transition period.” 
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and coke industry will enter a stage of more or less complete and compre- 
hensive international planning. The groups of regional monopolies which, 
except possibly for the Ruhr, would have existed in any case, will be 
closely regulated and controlled by the Council and High Authority. For 
the European economy, is this not preferable to the British type of na- 
tional-minded nationalization? 


Economic Prospects 


The Schuman Plan’s ideal for the European coal industry can be pic- 
tured by reference to a map of Europe, showing coal deposits, existing 
mines and coking installations, and the location of the market for the 
different commercial grades and sizes of coal and coke.“ According to 
the supposed economic ideal then, fuel should be supplied where demand 
is most intense from the sources whose exploitation involves minimum 
total physical costs of mining, processing and transport. If the Ruhr area, 
for example, yielded all sizes and grades of coal so abundantly and easily 
that every part of the entire market could be supplied by it at a lowered 
delivered cost than by any other area, then mining should be concen- 
trated in this exceedingly productive region. But transport charges are 
so great, and the market so extensive, relative even to the Ruhr’s resources, 
that the other deposits will in fact be mined. The French, Saar, Belgian 
and Dutch mining industries each has a market area of its own, protected 
by the costs of transporting coal from other regions into it, by the rise 
in mining costs elsewhere as other regions increase their output, and by 
the special characteristics of the coals found in different beds.’ This 
latter fact means also that the different mining districts penetrate with 
their special grades of coal into the market areas of one another. 

The market areas of the different mining regions are at present sup- 
posed to be artificially distorted from their ideal limits. One group of 
mines may have cost advantages over others from other than purely physi- 
cal reasons. Consumers in one industry or region may enjoy lower de- 
livered prices than other consumers similarly situated. In the former case, 
a region with artificially low costs is producing and selling coal which 
embodies a higher physical cost than coal from another region; in terms 
of physical resources coal is costing more than necessary to produce. In 
the latter case, coal is not going to those consumers who would pay most 
for it; it is being sold to satisfy less intense demands while more intense 

*For locations of mines and centers of steel 5 British, Polish (and now United States) coal 
production, see United Nations, Economic Com- also have a continental market. 


mission for Europe, European Steel Trends 
(Geneva, 1950). 
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demands are not filled. The ideal of the Schuman Plan is to eliminate al] 


artificial cost and price differentials and enable the market to operate 


freely, adjusting rates of production and consumption by means of market 
price movements and permitting labor and investment funds to enter the 
regions of highest prospective yields, as envisaged in traditional economic 
theory. 

This nominal freeing of the market, however, will probably constitute 
the least significant aspect of the High Authority’s activity in the coal 
industry. Certainly, discriminatory freight rates can be abolished, though 
a complex revision of the entire rate structures of the French and German 
railways may be finally required. Government subsidies to mines can be 
forbidden, though provision is made to retain subsidy payments by gov- 
ernments or by the High Authority where necessary. The crucial ques- 
tion in equalizing cost conditions, however, is the equalization of wage 
rates. Labor costs account for about half the cost of producing coal; in- 
cluding the cost of non-wage benefits, the differential in labor payments 
between the Ruhr mines and the French is considerable. The Schuman 
Plan contains provisions for free movement of mine workers between 
regions and provides that wage cuts for purely competitive purposes shall 
be restricted. These provisions are certainly insufficient to equalize wage 


rates among the producing areas. In mining, the wage in each area is tied | 
to the general wage structure of the regional economy; unless the coal 


and steel industries were to become a kind of underground railroad 
through which workers in all lines were smuggled over the borders, any 


change in the differential between wages in mines and wages elsewhere | 


in a region resulting from a movement of miners into or out of the region, 
might well be checked by a counter-movement of native workers into or 
out of the region’s mining industry. Indeed —and this is a most signif- 
cant point — so long as workers and capital do not move freely from one 
region to another, the engineering criterion of minimum physical cost 
does not apply in industrial location. The question remains not where 
can coal be most efficiently produced, but in what occupations can the 
Belgians, or the Saarlanders, most effectively work? The principle re- 
mains one of allocating national resources where there is a comparative, 
rather than an absolute, advantage. 

So long as the market functions in a normal manner, discriminatory 
pricing can be prevented. The method of allocating costs among joint 
products, and the pricing of certain types of fuel sold only to specific 
customers are not covered by the Plan’s provisions here; only a “dual 
price system” for coal and coke of the same grade is prohibited. Such 
discrimination requires sales by a monopolist in two separated markets, 
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and has existed as a serious problem only with respect to domestic and 
export sales of German coal and coke. The German system of “dual pric- 
ing” has now been virtually abolished and the Schuman Plan Treaty 
insures that it will not be resumed, either in the form of “dumping” sur- 
pluses or of exacting higher prices abroad than at home in times of short- 
age. It does not prevent the “dumping” of by-products within a single 
market. 

The problems of international organization of the coal mining industry 
can hardly be met by this simple ideal of a free market and unrestricted 
productive activity. The High Authority is faced on all sides with re- 
gional monopolies functioning in a chronically unstable market, with a 
complex product. In times of “crisis”, an easy retreat into the free market 
mechanism is impossible; the High Authority is faced with the need to set 
quotas, or allocate output according to standards of judgment and the 
arguments of rival claimants. But even in normal times, the supervision 
of regional monopolies involves a kind of regulation akin to public utility 
regulation, where the competitive market speaks with a muffled and un- 
certain voice. In such a situation, standards governing the direction of in- 
vestment funds in mines also are hard to come by; it is inconceivable that 
the choice of one region over another as the location of a new investment 
program should be done on a purely automatic, economic basis. 

These problems of judgment facing the High Authority are brought 
most sharply to focus in decisions affecting the coal processing industry. 
A problem arises already in the supervision of price scales for coal types, 
particularly in the Ruhr where coal is especially suitable for coking. A 
small differential in the price of coke and coking coal, and no discrimina- 
tion in sales as between a mine’s own cokeries and a foreign cokery, would 
encourage the growth of cokeries outside the Ruhr in Lorraine which is 
a large importer of Ruhr coke. Yet coking coal and coke are each 
joint products of their respective production processes, and nearly any 
price for either one could be justified on purely “economic” grounds. The 
importance of a large coke industry in an industrial area is enormous. 
The union of coke ovens and steel mills enables substantial fuel economies 
to be made. Coke oven gas forms an important industrial fuel, and the 
by-products of the gas cleaning process furnish a basis for synthetic fuels, 
chemicals and fertilizers. Indeed, considering long-range development 
of an industrial complex, it is a case of “where MacDonald sits, there is 
the head of the table”. Where coke ovens are located, there can grow 
up — in the presence of other favorable factors — a market for their prod- 
ucts which serves to justify the original location of the coke ovens at that 
site. Shall the Ruhr, or the Saar-Lorraine area, be favored in future in- 
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vestment programs and future industrial growth? The Schuman Plap 


High Authority will decide, by fixing price scales, quotas and allocations | 
in fuels, by guiding new investment in mines and cokeries, as well as in | 


steel plants. It is a decision that will, or can, hardly be made on imper- 
sonal economic principles. 


IV 


The steel industry in western Europe poses special problems for the 
Schuman Plan; much confusion has arisen from a failure to distinguish 
between these problems and those presented by coal and coke. 

Differences may be noted at once in the organizations with which the 
High Authority will have to deal. In supervising coal production, proc- 
essing and distribution the High Authority will have to deal with public 
organizations or, in Germany, with an industry accustomed to extensive 
interference. Public records must be inspected, government bodies in- 
fluenced, public policies controlled. The High Authority and the Coun- 
cil can expect to function as a kind of regulatory body over regional 
monopolies; its method of approach is direct and, with the frequent 


occurrence of “crises”, it may have frequent recourse to the easy and | 


drastic measures of quotas, allocations and production control. In the 
steel industry, the High Authority will face in each region, a fairly small 
number of large steel firms, with established positions and antecedents, 


dominating the national markets, as they have done under tariff protec- | 


tion and cartel arrangements for generations. Old and close-mouthed 
family concerns, accustomed to moving in jealous herds, they can be 


expected to close ranks even tighter at prospects of a supra-governmental | 


interference. Certain regional rivalries persist among them, and in some 
cases, the overseas export market induces some competitive struggle. But 
in France and Germany, national industries exist primarily for the national 
market, and have refrained from intruding themselves into one another’ 
preserves. Into this jungle the High Authority is to move, set up its tents 


and its observation instruments like the scientists in Africa watching for 


the eclipse — and go to work. 

The Schuman Plan as it now stands, does not contemplate a restoration 
of the pre-war steel cartel, even in a semi-public form. It is also unlikely 
that a kind of permanent crisis requiring direct cartel-like measures on 
the part of the Authority will be recognized to the same extent in steel as 
in coal. In the steel industry, the “single market” is likely to be allowed, 
or forced, to function with maximum freedom. The problem will be to 
break up the habits of collusion and cartellization. 

Provisions outlawing price discrimination in raw materials — ore and 
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scrap — are probably not of prime significance in creating and maintain- 
ing a rational production pattern in the western European steel industry. 
Even the elimination of the dual-pricing system for French ore shipments 
from Lorraine will probably not reduce Ruhr steel production cost ap- 
preciably. Even in normal times less than 25 percent of the Ruhr’s iron 
ore came from Lorraine; furthermore, there is good reason to suppose 
that on purely economic principles, virtually all the Lorraine ore should 
be smelted in situ. The general impression that the elimination of re- 
strictions on the free flow of materials — coal, coke, ore, scrap — will make 
the European steel industry more “economic” is based on a wholly mis- 
taken notion of its structure. Western Europe does not constitute a single 
integrated and closely interdependent industrial area, particularly in the 
case of steel production. The Ruhr steel industry derives its economic 
advantage from Ruhr coal and from the transport routes to the sea which 
make possible the import of Swedish, Spanish and African ores. The 
Lorraine industry is based on Lorraine ore, and on Saar and northern 
French coal; the admixture of Ruhr coke in Lorraine furnace charges may 
well be diminished greatly by recent developments in fuel technology. 
Not one, but at least two, integrated steel industries exist in the Schuman 
Plan area; their costs will not be lowered, nor their location greatly 
changed by the freer movement of ore and fuel within that region, except 
as the result of actual investment planning which changes the site of 
cokeries, mills and markets. 

Elimination of tariffs and cartel restrictions should improve the condi- 
tions of distribution from the great regional production centers. At 
present, the French and German tariffs on steel run around 15 percent 
for most shapes; the abolition of these tariffs might lower prices in each 
country by almost this much, provided that competitive conditions in 
national markets are achieved. Some change in the traditional market 
areas of the French and German industries is likely; the position of the 
mills in Belgium and Luxembourg is by no means clear. Under present 
conditions France will not be flooded with cheap German steel; moderni- 
zation and expansion in the Ruhr, however, might present a serious threat. 

In the steel industry, even more than in coal and coke, the ultimately 
important factor in the Schuman Plan is the High Authority's control over 
new investment. A vigorously functioning single market may, after a 
period, furnish some criteria as to where modernization and plant expan- 
sion should take place. Fuel pricing policies, cokery location and costs, 
ore prices, government tax programs, freight rate differentials, regional 
wage differentials, the cost of ore and fuel purchased overseas and over- 
seas export prices of steel and steel products — these will be decisive in 
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determining the relative economic advantages of the Ruhr and Lorraine, | 
and of the Belgian areas, as centers for steel production. Is it likely, how. 
ever, that all these complex factors will speak with so clear a voice that | 


the question of plant modernization and location will be automatically 
and “economically” decided? To what extent can the studies of the High 
Authority replace the policies of the entrepreneurial herd, or the hunches 
of the maverick entrepreneur, in determining the course of economic de. 


velopment? Whatever the answer, the struggle will start immediately | 


upon the formation of the High Authority with the long-delayed modemi- 
zation program for the Ruhr steel industry. Will France permit the early 


lead she has gained, by virtue of public investment financed partly out of | 


ECA funds, in modernization of steel plant, to be destroyed by an equally 
vigorous program in the Ruhr? Can Ruhr revival and French security 
be reconciled by the “experts”, by bureaucratic economists poring over 
the data of costs and profits? 

France has gambled her protected steel industry for a share of influence 
over German coal shipments and over new investment in German plants. 
Germany has agreed, and received in return a speedy termination of Al- 
lied restrictions, freer access to Belgian and French steel and coal markets, 
and the possibility of cooperating in the joint development of Africa to 
which M. Schuman in his original statement temptingly referred. The 
bitterness of internal conflict, arising when present swollen demands are 
reduced, may indeed be eventually relieved by common action against 
the outside world. In the absence of the United Kingdom — still a poten- 
tial fuel supplier and competitor on world steel markets — the inducement 
for joint action against foreign raw material suppliers and foreign markets 
will be especially great. Nothing now in the Plan points in this direction, 
but it would seem a logical and desirable outcome for an integrated 
western Europe, facing the commercial policies of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. 


¥ 
Examined frankly and realistically, the Schuman Plan presents certain 


prospects for Europe not generally realized or even suspected. The most 
striking of these may be summarized as follows: 


1. The Schuman Plan will probably increase competition in the Euro- 
pean steel industry; it will probably confirm and increase the degree of 
international central planning in the European coal industry. 


2. Such purely negative measures as the elimination of market restric- 
tions and price discrimination under the Schuman Plan will probably 
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have much less economic effect, even in the steel industry, than the posi- 
tive steps taken, particularly in the direction of new investment. 


3. The Schuman Plan, as it now stands, is not likely to have an im- 

rtant effect on the standard of living either of Europe’s miners and steel 
workers, or of the regions where they live, or of the economies of the 
countries involved. 


4. The Schuman Plan Agencies could have important economic effects 
if they were to act as a centralized purchasing agent of ore and coal, and 
a centralized sales agency of steel, in world markets. That the Plan does 
not offend British and American sensibilities by clearly contemplating 
this possibility is, from a European viewpoint, a weakness which can 
probably be overcome later. 


5. The Schuman Plan does not remove decisions in the coal and steel 
industries from the political stage into a sphere of abstract economic 
calculation; rather it puts these industries and the calculations and deci- 
sions concerning them directly in the middle of the Franco-German 
political struggle. 

6. The Plan does not guarantee to France any automatic security in the 
face of a revived nationalist movement in Germany, or of German re- 
armament. 


If the economic gains of the Plan are remote, and the immediate 
political gains negligible, why has the Plan proved so alluring to Euro- 
pean politicians and so generally attractive to their public? If the Plan 
is likely to develop into a kind of international governmental cartel of 
European coal- and steel-producing countries, why does it appeal almost 
instinctively to liberal-minded Americans interested in western integra- 
tion? 

The answer would seem to lie in the Plan’s long-run political effects. 
The Plan after all has not been strongly supported by those groups most 
interested in the prosperity of the coal and steel industries. Labor or- 
ganizations and parties have given it hesitating support, where they have 
not actively opposed it. The industrialists’ desire to enter a new world 
of expanded markets, improved sources of credit, and cheaper raw ma- 
terials, has in no way overcome their regret for the protections of the past 
and their fear of even an international bureaucracy. Nor can one say 
that, after the initial reaction, the Plan has been carried on by a strong 
and persistent popular enthusiasm. The Plan has rather received the kind 
of support given the United Nations organization by the American public 
—akind of wistful longing for a better day, and a kindly warmth for any 
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measures, vaguely concrete and constructive, for approaching it. It has 
been appreciated, rather than supported, and has aroused good will, 
rather than public passions. 

The energy which has gone into the planning of the Treaty, and the 
passion which has pushed its ratification through the parliaments of the 
member countries, has come rather from the leading moderate politicians, 
and a group of extremely able supporters in official bureaucratic circles, 
The Plan strengthens both the domestic and the international policies of 
this group, and adds immeasurably to their political strength. In the 
first place, it secures some measure of bureaucratic control over these two 
industries — steel and coal — over both unions and employers, while at 
the same time removing responsibility for the decisions up to a higher 
political echelon. By a supreme act of mystification, the struggle between 
governments and their pressure groups has been translated into a higher 
sphere. The Plan has already proved a deus ex machina for Dr. Adenauer, 
caught unhappily between Allied decartellization demands and pressure 
from the Ruhr industrialists who have been his supporters. M. Monnet 
too has clearly achieved a major victory over the French steel producers, 
who have consistently opposed his plans for industrial expansion in 
France. M. Schuman has achieved in Germany what Dr. Adenauer could 
not achieve and Prof. Hallstein may be able to achieve in France what 
M. Monnet could not achieve. These gentlemen, and their counterparts 
at lower levels, can come to one another's aid, and bear one another’s 
burdens. 

The Plan, furthermore, will not only relieve the moderate politicians of 
some of the onus of difficult decisions while they are in office, but it will 
help to keep them in office. Although the concrete achievements of the 
agencies, if compared with what would otherwise be achieved, may not 
be great, the fact remains that these bodies will be the means by which 
these achievements come into the world. Credit for engineering achieve- 
ment which has hitherto redounded to the business class will now re- 
dound in part to the international “planners”. Furthermore, the agencies 
as such, will be able to do considerable harm to the investment and pro- 
duction programs of the industries they deal with if they are the center 
of continual quarrels and bickering. They will constitute an important 


source of patronage which can be used to some extent by the governments 
represented there, provided that cooperation among the politicians is 
maintained. They will therefore put the greatest premium on a kind of 
combination of cooperation and canniness, which M. Schuman and 
Dr. Adenauer embody in their respective countries. They offer in short 
the means by which the advocates of moderate European-minded policy 
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in all the member countries can exercise a kind of economic blackmail 
over the opponents of the right and left. 

The attractiveness of the Schuman Plan, then, is that it strengthens the 
men of good will — not the servants of violent nationalism, of abstract 
economic doctrine, or of any special interest group in the population. It 
is on this intuition that moderate-minded men of good will in Europe and 
the United States have responded favorably to it, have wished it well, and 
hoped that it would lead to a wider European unity. The hope for peace 
and strength in Western Europe may come, not from an abstract plan, nor 
from an immediate popular movement, but from the cooperation first of 
all of a group of clever politicians. Whether they are clever enough to 
survive the present contest of wits with the politicians to their east re- 
mains as yet uncertain. The vague hopes of prosperity, peace and secu- 
rity, and the revival of Europe’s importance in the world — hopes stirred 
by the Schuman Plan and the other European unity proposals — continue 
to support them in their efforts. 





COOPERATIVE RADIO AGREEMENTS 


COORDINATION OF BROADCASTING ACTIVITIES IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


Arno G. Hutu 


There is today a new kind of international agreement which, going 
beyond general provisions and vague expressions of goodwill, has proved 
to be of immediate, practical consequence. Cooperative radio agreements 
or, as they are sometimes called, “agreements for mutual assistance”, pro- 
vide the legal and organizational framework for international relations 
among broadcasting services in sixteen European countries. At the same 
time, some of them constitute a basis for the collaboration and coordina- 
tion of communist-controlled stations, and thus for spreading and strength- 
ening Soviet propaganda; they effectively supplement military and eco- 
nomic ties of the Cominform group in the fields of information and mass 
communications. Their provisions reflect a new trend in international 
law, taking into account technical and cultural factors as well as legal 
considerations, political and economic interests. Although no less than 
thirty-two agreements’ have been concluded during the last five years — 
some also by broadcasting organizations in western Europe — they are 
little known outside the countries directly concerned. 


The History of the Agreements 


The adoption of cooperative radio agreements is largely due to the 
initiative of a few broadcasting services and to recommendations made 
by committees of the International Broadcasting Organization and 
UNESCO. As soon as the hostilities in Europe ended, broadcasters in 
many countries got together, anxious to resume friendly contacts, and to 
revive the international exchange of programs and program materials. 
France, Poland and Czechoslovakia, in particular, were most active in 
this field. In 1946, the Radiodiffusion Francaise, the French broadcasting 
system, and Polskie Radio, the Polish broadcasting organization, arranged 


Arno G. Hutu has been a Member of the Faculty, New School for Social Research, 
New York since 1947. Mr. Huth was Consultant to the United Nations, Radio Divi- 
sion during 1947, and to the Freedom of Information Section, Human Rights Division 
during 1948 and 1951. Mr. Huth is the author of several books and articles on radio 
and communications. 


1 This figure does not include renewed or supplementary agreements. 
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for regular exchanges, designed to inform the French and Polish audiences 
about life and happenings in each other’s country. Special programs 
devoted to social, artistic and literary developments in France were 
broadcast from Paris to Warsaw, as well as musical and literary features 
entitled “La France parle a la Pologne”. In turn, the Polish Information 
Bureau in Paris offered the French Radio a series of recordings of Polish 
music, literary productions and folklore, which were broadcast in France 
over both national and regional stations. 

Poland also established close contacts with Ceskoslovensky Rozhlas, 
the Czech radio service, which in September 1946 sent a delegation to 
Warsaw to prepare program exchanges with Radio Sofia and, of course, 
with the Radio Committee of the U.S.S.R. A statement of the Polish 
Information Office expressly declared: 


“In order to play an active part in broadcasting and education, the 
Polish Radio desires not to limit its influence to its own country. It 
considers it indispensable, both for artistic and literary broadcasts, 
and for political and social information and commentaries, to main- 
tain direct relationship with other nations.” 


Another official communiqué added: “The Polish Radio is anxious to 
become more and more an effective center of artistic and cultural ex- 
changes in Europe.” 

Almost simultaneously, two organizations which were deeply interested 
in international cooperation, intervened: the International Broadcasting 
Organization (Organisation Internationale de Radiodiffusion— OIR) 
which until 1950 comprised radio services from western and eastern 
Europe, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Both put special emphasis on the international exchange 
and the professional training of radio personnel. On July 2, 1947 the 
Program Committee of the OIR suggested to the Administrative Council 
that it: “recommend to all member organizations that they insure, by 
means of bi-lateral or multi-lateral agreements, the exchange of personnel 
among broadcasting organizations” — a proposal which was fully approved 
by the General Assembly of the organization on March 3, 1948. A few 
weeks later, the Radio Subcommission of the Commission on Technical 
Needs of UNESCO, meeting in Paris on August 25-30, 1947, called atten- 
tion to the lack of qualified radio personnel and to the limited facilities 
for professional training in this field and recommended that staff mem- 
bers — technicians and engineers, program directors, producers and an- 


? Bulletin de Documentation et d’Information, No. 5 (p. 465) Organisation Internationale de 
Radiodiffusion, Brussels, May 1947. 
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nouncers, radio journalists and reporters—be sent abroad, to visit 
foreign broadcasting organizations and to attend finishing courses at pro- 
fessional training centers. The OIR and UNESCO also made increasing 
efforts to stimulate program exchanges among the services of their mem. 
ber states, and acted as clearing houses for such exchanges. 

It was not long before these efforts found concrete expression. The 
first cooperative agreements were signed on June 5, 1947 by Ceskosloven- 
sky Rozhlas and Polskie Radio, and on October 7, 1947 by Ceskoslovensky 
Rozhlas and Radiodiffusion Francaise. The same year, Poland concluded 
similar agreements with Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
which, in turn, signed with Czechoslovakia. The provisions were almost 
immediately carried out, particularly those concerning the regular ex- 
change of special programs, the relay of outstanding musical events, and 
the exchange of radio artists and personnel. 

Eight cooperative agreements were adopted in 1948, the most important 
of which was the treaty linking the Radiodiffusion Francaise and Polskie 
Radio which both had been pioneering in international program ex- 
changes. France also concluded agreements with Greece, Hungary, and 
the Netherlands, while Czechoslovakia associated its broadcasting service 
to that of Bulgaria, and entered into cultural relations with Belgium. 

The following year, France signed cooperative radio agreements with 
Italy and Portugal and Poland made a second, much broader agreement 
with Hungary. The USSR now entered the field, concluding two agree- 
ments with Czechoslovakia and Poland. Friendly relations were estab- 
lished between broadcasters of five western European countries — 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom 
which, without a formal treaty, exchanged a number of cultural programs. 
Scandinavian services have always worked in close contact with one an- 
other, except during the German occupation of Denmark and Norway, 
and have for many years not only exchanged but also produced in com- 
mon a substantial number of programs.’ 

While, at the beginning, western countries and in particular France 
took an active part in this movement, the initiative passed more and more 
into communist hands; the cooperative agreements, extending frequently 
to “mutual assistance”, became instruments of communist propaganda. 
With the exception of a treaty between Portugal and Spain, all coopera- 
tive agreements signed in 1950 and 1951 were concluded by broadcasting 


3 There are also arrangements concerning the well as in Austria, Germany, Trieste, Japan and 
daily relay and rebroadcasting of “Voice of Korea. But, with the exception of the French 
America” programs over local stations and net- Radio, the “‘Voice’’ does not exchange programs 
works in France, Italy, Greece, in fifteen Latin or program material with foreign services. 
American countries, in Ceylon and Vietnam as 
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services under communist control; it is also noteworthy that Austria and 
the Russian zone of Germany — or, precisely, the “German Democratic 


Republic” — were linked to eastern Europe.* 


Important steps towards the coordination of broadcasting activities in 
this area have been the agreements concluded by the Hungarian Central 
Office of Information, which is in charge of radio operations, with broad- 
casting organizations in Albania, Austria (Ravag), Czechoslovakia, east- 
em Germany, Rumania and the USSR, and those signed by Polskie Radio 
with Albania, Bulgaria (second agreement) and eastern Germany. It 
now seems that this network of program exchanges will be further ex- 
tended and that similar relationships will soon be established with radio 
stations in Asia. Already, communist China, north Korea, and Outer 
Mongolia have approached the Hungarian government, proposing the 
development of exchange arrangements; already program material has 
been offered by these countries to Hungary, and special programs of 
Chinese music or songs from Korea were broadcast over Radio Budapest. 

The following tables may illustrate the inter-connection of broadcasting 
services in eastern Europe, as reflected by cooperative agreements or 
agreements for mutual assistance. 


Table I 
COOPERATIVE RADIO AGREEMENTS 
A Time Table 


The number of Cooperative Radio Agreements, and the number of 
countries participating in the international exchange of programs has in- 
creased from year to year. 


1947 Czechoslovakia — France 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 


Poland — Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Rumania 
Yugoslavia 
*There are exchange arrangements between days or music festivals, rather than formal and 
many other countries, especially in Latin Amer- detailed agreements between government agen- 


ica; but most of them are casual, covering the cies. 
tansmission of important events, national holi- 
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1948 Bulgaria — Albania 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Yugoslavia 


France — Greece 
Hungary 
Netherlands (KRO)’ 
Poland (within the framework of 
the Cultural Convention) 


1949 =‘ France — Italy 
Portugal 
Poland — Hungary (second agreement) 
U.S.S.R. — Czechoslovakia 
Poland 


1950 Czechoslovakia — Hungary 


Rumania 


Hungary — Albania 
Czechoslovakia 
Rumania 


U.S.S.R. 


Poland — Bulgaria (second agreement) 
Eastern Germany 


Portugal — Spain 


U.S.S.R. — Albania 
Bulgaria 
Hungary 


1951 Albania — Rumania ~ 
Poland 


Hungary — Austria (RAVAG, Russian Hour) 
Eastern Germany 
Bulgaria (second agreement ) 


[1952 Albania — Czechoslovakia (in negotiation)] | 


5 Katolieke Radio Omroep = Catholic Broadcasting Association. 
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Table II 
COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


concluded between radio services in eastern Europe 


(Fall 1951) 











-™ Albani Austria ;q|Czecho- | Eastern 1p : I.s.s 

Countries | Albania (RAVAG) Bulgaria dovelichtiavnaee Hungary| Poland | Rumania] U.S.S.R. 
Albania® ; x xX X xX x xX 
Austria’ : Xx 
(RAVAG) L : : : 
Bulgaria xX re X x X Xx X 
Czechoslova- 

kia Xx xX X xX X xX 
Eastern Ger- ‘ 

many - ‘ J X X . . 
Hungary XxX xX xX x X : xX xX x 
Poland X x X xX xX ee x xX 
Rumania xX X X xX ae 
U.S.S.R. X x Xx x x 
































Content of the Agreements 


The immediate objective of the cooperative agreements has been to 
initiate, or intensify, international exchanges —of programs and _ pro- 
gram material, of documentation and publications, of artists and radio 
personnel — and to regulate the collaboration of broadcasting organiza- 
tions. Consequently, the thirty-two agreements which have so far been 
adopted and which are largely still effective somewhat resemble each 
other. Most of them contain specific provisions for monthly, weekly and, 
occasionally, even daily exchanges of programs; most stipulate the pro- 
duction and exchange of special programs which reflect life in the signa- 
tory countries and which are designed for interested and friendly listeners. 
Following the example given in 1947 by the French and Polish radio 
services there are today many programs similar to the regular features 
“France Speaks to Poland” and “Poland Speaks to France”. Every month, 
France “speaks to” Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, and Portugal, while 
Poland “speaks to” Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
vice-versa. Many agreements also provide for the monthly or bimonthly 
exchange of symphony concerts, bringing to the listeners in the signatory 
states selected works of classical and modern composers performed by ra- 
dio orchestras under the direction of well-known conductors and with the 
participation of outstanding soloists. Thus, emphasis is laid almost invari- 
ably on the exchange of programs reflecting the culture of the signatory 

* A cooperative agreement with Czechoslovakia * Refers only to section in charge of the pro- 


was negotiated in fall 1951 and was probably gram entitled ‘“Russische Stunde” (Russian 
signed in spring 1952. Hour). 
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states in an attempt to establish closer relations and friendship through 
the promotion of listener interests in music, literature and fine arts. 

A closer analysis of the agreements, however, reveals considerable dif. 
ferences with respect to both the extent of the exchanges and the degree 
of cooperation between the various services. While some relay but a few 
programs and exchange only a few recordings, others have integrated 
foreign program material in their domestic broadcasts and have extended 
the exchanges to books, newspapers and periodicals used for the prepara- 
tion of special programs on social and cultural themes, such as “Life in 
Hungary” presented by the Polish Radio or “Life in Poland” broadcast by 
the Hungarian stations. 

Present arrangements between several of the eastern European coun- 
tries cover, in fact, the whole range of broadcast activities including 
folklore, light and classical music, festivals and holiday celebrations, 
special events and political propaganda, news bulletins and press reviews, 
recordings and scripts of political, social and scientific programs. Several 
agreements also include provisions for assistance to be given to radio 
correspondents (in need of studio facilities and recording equipment), 
for the broadcasting of special language lessons — with the aim of promot- 
ing the knowledge of the language of friendly countries — and for the 
preparation of school broadcasts furthering the understanding of the 
history, the government, and the “achievements” of the other. signatory 
states. Occasionally, they also include provisions for technical assistance 
— advice of radio specialists from higher developed countries, the estab- 
lishment of cable connections or the improvement of transmitting facili- 
ties. The agreement between the Radio Committee of the USSR and the 
Hungarian Central Office of Information, for example, represents a kind 
of technical assistance project for the reconstruction and development of 
the Hungarian radio. 

The advent of television will give further impetus to international pro- 
gram exchanges. Contrary to the radio services, most television stations — 
in western as well as in eastern Europe — will be in need of program ma- 
terial and will welcome offerings from foreign countries. The potentiali- 
ties of television as a medium of information will certainly increase the 
importance of such exchanges, making it possible to cover major news 
events abroad. Already today, the British and the French television 
services on one hand, the French and Italian on the other, are cooperating 
closely; and Hungary's television projects are to be carried out with the 
assistance of the Soviet Union. 

Another aspect of the cooperative agreement concerns the exchange of 
personnel. There are provisions for mutual visits of radio orchestras and 
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choruses under the direction of their permanent conductors, of prominent 
soloists, scientists, writers and lecturers. Also many of these agreements 
provide for visits of executives studying radio conditions in the other 
countries and for the exchange of program producers and engineers. The 
cooperative agreement between the French and Czechoslovak radio or- 
ganizations (concluded in 1947) initiated a mutual exchange of the entire 
units in charge of the French broadcasts in Czech and Slovak, and in 
charge of the Czechoslovak broadcasts in French (respectively ) and for 
their temporary integration into the staff of the other organization.’ 

To establish direct personal relations among professional broadcasters 
and to make them better acquainted with the life of other countries, sev- 
eral agreements stipulate that staff members be invited to spend their 
holidays in another signatory state as guests of its broadcasting organiza- 
tion. The reciprocal arrangements of the radio services of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, and subsequently of other countries, provided for free vaca- 
tions of an equal number of staff members. 

Under the present economic conditions in Europe such provisions, re- 
quiring a considerable amount of expenditures, pose of course a number 
of difficult financial problems. It is significant that these obstacles have 
been overcome almost from the beginning. “In view of currency exchange 
difficulties”, the agreement between Hungary and Poland, signed on Octo- 
ber 23, 1947, provides that “all travelling expenses of personnel of the 
Polish Radio, invited to Hungary by the Hungarian Radio, will be cov- 
ered by the Hungarian Radio. The same applies to the Polish Radio for 
Hungarian personnel. If there is an outstanding debit at the end of the 
year, the debtor will settle by means of a transfer through the National 
Bank”. The basic unit for the exchange of radio artists and staff members 
is the day spent in the other signatory country. If, for instance, three 
executives of the Hungarian Radio stay ten days in Poland, the Polish 
Radio has a credit of thirty days in Hungary which it may use in any way 
it wants, for one person staying a month in Budapest, or for ten spending 
three days each in the country as guests of the Hungarian broadcasting 
organization. In the same way, program expenses and costs of relay 
facilities are shared, an arrangement which is, of course, only possible on 
the basis of friendly relations and the recognition of equal rights and 
responsibilities. 


Implementation of the Agreements 


The present tensions and the split of the European countries into oppo- 
site groups has, of course, not failed to influence the international program 


® Radio and Freedom of Information, p. 37; United Nations, document E/CN.4/Sub.1/156. 
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exchanges which tend to follow the political relationships. Some of the 
agreements have become inoperative, for example those signed in 1947 
and 1948 by Yugoslavia with Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, or 
those concluded by France with Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, 
But most of the thirty-two cooperative radio agreements have been fully 
implemented, frequently beyond the original provisions. A steady flow 
of programs goes today from each country in eastern Europe to every 
other one: music and literary works, political, economic and cultural in. 
formation, direct transmissions and point-to-point relays as well as hun- 
dreds of recordings and scripts. 

A few examples may illustrate the scope of these exchanges. In 1950, 
the Czechoslovak Radio sent 590 plays and compositions specially written 
for radio, as well as talks and lectures, to the broadcasting organization 
of the USSR, 38 radio plays, compositions and lectures to Bulgaria, 22 to 
eastern Germany, 41 to Hungary, 39 to Poland and 39 to Rumania; in 
addition, it offered the Soviet Radio a total of 113 musical programs, and 
the radio services of Bulgaria 21, Germany 10, Hungary 21, Poland 34 
and Rumania 24. In turn, the broadcasting stations of Czechoslovakia 
received 134 radio plays and compositions, and 524 musical programs 
from the USSR; 188 talks and lectures, radio plays and compositions and 
25 musical programs from Bulgaria; 4 plays and one musical program 
from Germany; 43 plays, compositions and lectures as well as 31 musical 
programs from Hungary; 75 radio plays, compositions and talks and 38 
musical programs from Poland; 98 radio plays and compositions and 36 
musical programs from Rumania.” 

In accordance with the agreements concluded between Polskie Radio 
and Magyar Kézponti Hirado Rt., the Polish broadcasting stations re- 
layed, during the period of March 1 to April 30, 1951, twenty-five pro- 
grams from Hungary, and the Hungarian stations thirty-one from Poland. 
Hungarian radio programs from June 1 to 8, 1951, for example, included 
such features as Soviet orchestra music, Soviet dance music, songs of the 
Soviet peoples and Russian-language lessons using Russian songs as 
teaching aids; two concerts from Poland and one concert for Poland; and 
a special program “The Youth from Korea is Singing”. Exchanges also 
extended to information and propaganda: Hungarian stations, for in- 
stance, broadcast a daily review of the principal Soviet newspapers, and 
Soviet stations inform their listeners about the press in Hungary. Twice 
weekly, they exchange detailed news and information on political, eco- 
nomic and cultural developments. Hungarian broadcasters acknowledge 
that this material from foreign countries has been a “precious contribu- 
tion” to the national programs. 


* Ibid., p. 85-36. 
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Several countries celebrate every year a “Month of Friendship”, for 
example Poland and the USSR, with broadcasts of music and drama, of 
documentaries and lectures, using program material supplied by the 
reciprocating countries. There is also a “Week of Hungarian Music” 
organized by Radio Moscow (from August 14 to 20) and a “Week of 
Soviet Music” arranged by the Hungarian Radio (from November | to 7) 
which last year also offered “weeks” of Albanian and of Polish music. 
Likewise, Radio-Sofia organized a “Week of Soviet Music” (from Novem- 
ber 5 to 12, 1951) and a “Week of Rumanian Music” (from December 
%4 to 30, 1951). 

Among the countries of western Europe, one at least, France, has been 
very active with regard to international program exchanges. In 1950, 
the French Broadcasting System relayed directly 920 hours of programs 
from the United States, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and eleven European 
countries, in some cases on a regular (monthly, bi-monthly or even 
weekly) basis. In turn, foreign broadcast services from thirty-two coun- 
tries in America, Europe, the middle and far east relayed directly 1,110 
hours of French programs, frequently over several hundred stations. 

The implementation of the provisions concerning the exchange of quali- 
fied artists and radio personnel is of particular importance. The Grand 
Symphony Orchestra of Polskie Radio toured Czechoslovakia in 1949; 
returning the visit, the Czechoslovak Radio Orchestra gave a number of 
concerts in Poland, not only in concert halls and studios but also in sev- 
eral large factories. In 1950, during the “Month of German-Polish Friend- 
ship”, the Cracow Radio Choir and Orchestra visited eastern Germany 
performing folk music and “mass songs” of Poland, the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies. In turn, Polskie Radio organized, from Janu- 
ary 6-12, 1952, a “Week of Music of the German Democratic Republic’, 
with compositions by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wagner, Reger, Richard Strauss and Pfitzner, performed by musicians 
from eastern Germany. 

Delegations of foreign broadcasters, foreign orchestras and choirs, 
soloists and folklore groups take part in numerous manifestations organ- 
ized by the Polish Radio — inaugurations of new stations and studios, 
music festivals and radio weeks — giving them the appearance of “inter- 
national events”. Many professional broadcasters have been invited to 
foreign countries, to work in their radio organizations, thus gaining val- 
uable experience. In 1948, the Hungarian Radio sent members of its 
staff to Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Poland, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia, and received in Budapest broadcasters from 
Czechoslovakia, France, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
even Canada. Thirty-seven staff members of the Czechoslovak Radio 
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and four of the Bulgarian Radio spent their holidays in Poland while 
thirty-six staff members of the Polish Radio went to Czechoslovakia, five 
to Bulgaria and five to Hungary. In 1949, Polish Radio sent twelve of 
its staff to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland and Hungary, and wel. 
comed in Poland thirty-one representatives of the broadcasting services 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany and 
Hungary. These exchanges have been continuously expanded, but east- 
ern countries have of necessity been substituted for those of westem 
Europe. 


Conclusions 


The cooperative agreements and their implementation have shown the 
potentialities of international collaboration and mutual assistance in the 
fields of communications and broadcasting. Their successful application 
is largely due to their mutuality. Far greater than the actual value of 
the programs exchanged and the resulting enrichment of the domestic 
broadcasts are the political consequences. The cooperative agreements 
have made it possible to establish, to develop and to expand a network 
of international circuits and relay facilities which now link all communist 
broadcasting organizations. Campaigns covering all eastern European 
countries can be organized at a moment's notice and can be directed from 
one central point. Through regular program exchanges, especially of 
news broadcasts, communist countries keep themselves informed about 
political and economic activities, and give each other an “example” which 
serves to stimulate the effort toward the fulfillment of the respective five- 
or six-year plans. 

The cooperation and coordination of the communist broadcasting sta- 
tions — among themselves, and with Radio Moscow — has been an im- 
portant factor in spreading communist propaganda throughout eastern 
Europe. The agreements have undoubtedly strengthened the influence 
of the Soviet Radio and have helped all communist-controlled services in 
the development of their technical and program services as well as in the 
professional training of their personnel. To a certain extent, as well, these 
program exchanges have mitigated the limiting effects of national censor- 
ship by compensating with outside material and have created an impres- 
sion of intense international relations. 

The cooperative radio agreement proved itself to be an effective tool 
in international organization. If used by experts in international law and 
international communications, and provided equal rights are granted to 
all partners, it could be of great value in the development of closer rela- 
tions between information and broadcasting services of the western world. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES: 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Political and Security Matters 


United Nations Commission to Investigate Conditions for Free Elections in 
Germany: In May the United Nations commission submitted its report to the 
Assembly covering the period from February 11 to April 30, 1952." On F ebru- 
ary 11 the first meeting of the commission, composed of the representatives of 
Brazil, Iceland, Netherlands and Pakistan, was convened in Paris. Later from 
Geneva the commission requested the Chairman of the Allied High Commission 
for Germany and the Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission for Ger- 
many that meetings be arranged between the commission and the appro- 
priate authorities. The Chairman of the Allied High Commission complied 
with the request; no answer was received from the Soviet commission. Never- 
theless, the commission went to Germany where it stayed from March 16 to 23. 

Summarizing its activities the report commented that “while the Commission 
has been successful in carrying out its preliminary task in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in the Western Sectors of Berlin, it has not thus far been able 
to establish reciprocal contact with the authorities in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin even by correspondence. The Com- 
mission consequently has not thus far been able to make with the authorities 
concerned in the Soviet Zone of Germany and in the Eastern Sector of Berlin 
the arrangements deemed necessary by it to enable it to undertake its work in 
accordance with its terms of reference. Bearing in mind the infructuous efforts 
it has made on four separate occasions to appeal to the Soviet Control Commis- 
sion for Germany to facilitate it in the discharge of its duties, the Commission, 
to its regret, is obliged to conclude that at present there is little prospect of its 
being able to pursue its task.” The commission, however, would make a further 
attempt to implement its mandate at such time as it seemed likely that “new 


steps may lead to positive results.” 


Tunisian Question: Press reports indicated that on June 20 a formal request 
was received by the United Nations Assistant Secretary-General (Georges- 
Picot) from thirteen Arab and Asian nations that the General Assembly be 


1For establishment of the commission, see 2? Document A/2122, May 5, 1952. 
International Organization, VI, p. 64. 
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called into special session to consider the dispute between France and the 
Tunisian nationalists. The thirteen sponsors considered the matter urgent: 


Former Italian Colonies: Eritrea: Implementing the General Assembly deci. 
sion that Eritrea should be an autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia, the 
United Nations Commissioner for Eritrea (Matienzo) presented a draft const. 
tution to the Eritrean Representative Assembly on May 3, 1952.* 





* New York Times, June 21, 1952. *For summary of the draft constitution, see 
United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 415-416. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 573d meeting on 
February 6 to its 576th meeting on April 14, 1951. During February the Presi- 
dent of the Council was the representative of Greece (Kyrou) and during April, 
the representative of Pakistan (Bokhari). No meetings were held during March 
during which the representative of the Netherlands (von Balluseck) was 


President. 


Question of the Admission of Italy to Membership in the United Nations 


Taking up the question of the admission of Italy to the United Nations, the 
Security Council resumed the debate which had been adjourned without deci- 
sion in December 1951.’ The Soviet Union maintained its stand that all thir- 
teen applicant states and Libya should be admitted together, while the other 
members felt that such a procedure would be a flagrant violation of the Charter 
in view of their belief that some of the candidates were qualified for admission 
and others were not. The French draft resolution recommending the admission 
of Italy was rejected by 10 votes in favor, the Soviet Union opposed; the Soviet 
draft was rejected by 2 votes in favor (Soviet Union, Pakistan), Brazil, China, 
Greece, Netherlands, Turkey and United States opposed, and Chile, France 
and the United Kingdom abstaining.’ 


Tunisian Question 

Three meetings of the Council were devoted to the procedural debate on 
whether or not to place the Tunisian question on the agenda. The item had 
been proposed by the delegations of Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia and Yemen who felt that 
the situation in Tunisia seriously endangered the maintenance of international 
peace and security. These eleven governments maintained that the French 
had “unilaterally and in flagrant violation of their solemn treaty obligations” 
deprived the Bey of Tunisia of his sovereign rights and powers and had pre- 
vented the people of Tunisia from exercising their democratic right of self- 
government and self-determination. They protested the arrest of Tunisian 
ministers and leaders by the French and felt “that the domination of weak 
nations and peoples by colonial powers has no moral justification and is against 
the spirit of the times. Unless steps are taken towards ameliorating the tense 
situation now prevailing in Tunisia, the repercussions among all the people who 
believe in the principles of liberty and democracy — will be very serious and 
are bound to shake their faith in the aims of the United Nations. .. . ” 


See International Organization, VI, p. 88. ® Document S/2582, April 2, 1952. The 
*Security Council, Official Records (7th notes of the eleven nations were essentially 
year), 573d meeting, February 6, 1952. similar. 
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Two procedural draft resolutions, one sponsored by Chile and the other by 
Pakistan, and the draft agenda itself were rejected on April 14 by identical] 
votes: Brazil, Chile, China, Pakistan, Soviet Union in favor; France and the 
United Kingdom opposed; Greece, Netherlands, Turkey and the United States 
abstaining. Throughout the occasionally bitter debate, the French representa. 
tive (Hoppenot) maintained that a dispute no longer existed in view of the 
recent agreement between the Bey of Tunisia and the French government. The 
President (Bokhari) refuted this view and enlarged upon the substance of the 
allegations contained in the letters of the eleven states. These charges were, 
in turn, denied by Mr. Hoppenot. A draft resolution was submitted by Mr, 
Bokhari by which the Security Council would invite representatives of the 
eleven states “who have expressed the hope that the Council will provide them 
with a suitable opportunity to answer certain remarks made about them by the 
Representative of France in the 574th meeting of the Council held on 4 April 
1952 to take part in the proceedings of the Council for that purpose.” This 
draft was subsequently rejected. 

While other delegations recognized that perhaps a “situation” did exist, they 
believed Council discussion at this juncture might imperil the negotiations being 
conducted between the Tunisian and French authorities. On these grounds the 
United Kingdom opposed the adoption of the agenda and the United States, the 
Netherlands, Greece and Turkey abstained. The representative of Chile (Santa 


Cruz) felt, on the other hand, “that to prevent these eleven States from out- | 


lining the situation in Tunisia and from presenting the arguments for interven- 
tion in the matter by the Security Council would constitute a serious denial of 
justice”. It was the view of the Chilean government “that a flat rejection of 
these States’ requests would constitute one of the most ill-advised acts in the 
history of the United Nations. It would be a cogent argument in support ol 
those who claim wrongly, in our judgment, that the United Nations is power 
less to protect the interests of small or weak nations when they conflict with 


those of powerful States. Moreover it would widen the unfortunate division 


which is appearing in international affairs and has already begun to make itself 
felt in the United Nations; a division based on differences of colour, ethnic 
origin and level of economic or social development.” 

Since it was already apparent that the seven votes necessary to place the 
item on the agenda were not forthcoming, Mr. Santa Cruz suggested a com- 
promise in the form of a draft resolution by which the Security Council would 
agree to place the item on the agenda “on the understanding that such action 
does not imply any decision regarding the competence of the Council to con- 
sider the substance of the question” and defer consideration “for the time 


being.” The Chilean draft was also rejected." 
*Security Council, Official Records (7th ™Document S/2600, April 14, 1952. 
year), 576th meeting, April 14, 1952. 8 Security Council, Official Records (7th 
5 Document S/2598, April 14, 1952. year), 576th meeting, April 14, 1952. 


® Security Council, Official Records (7th 
year), 574th meeting, April 4, 1952. 
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India-Pakistan Question 

The United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan (Graham) re- 

rted on April 22 that progress had been made in the acceptance of an increas- 
ing number of the twelve proposals’ for an agreement on demilitarization. Eight 
of the twelve had been accepted by the two governments at the time of Mr. 
Graham’s second report; and in this, his third report, he was able to report 
acceptance, by Pakistan, of the remaining four proposals, with certain qualifica- 
tions regarding the character of forces to be demilitarized. India maintained 
that if agreement could be reached on the issues of the number and character 
of forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire line, the other two remaining 
differences, the period of demilitarization and induction into office of the 
Plebiscite Administrator, could be solved without difficulty. The chief remain- 
ing obstacle was the difference over the number and character of forces to be 
left on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitariza- 
tion. Since the cease-fire on January 1, 1949 both India and Pakistan had 
made substantial withdrawals of forces from Jammu and Kashmir and in addi- 
tion India agreed to withdraw unconditionally one division, with supporting 
armor. With such withdrawals both India and Pakistan will have withdrawn 
over 50 percent of their forces from the state. 

The United Nations Representative planned to seek the views of the Plebi- 
scite Administrator on the problems on which they shared responsibility without 
prejudice to the question of the administrator's formal induction into office. 
Mr. Graham recommended that India and Pakistan: 1) refrain from taking any 
action which would augment the present military potential of the forces in the 
state; 2) continue their determination not to resort to force and adhere to peace- 
ful procedures and to follow faithfully their agreement to instruct their official 
spokesmen and to urge all their citizens not to make statements calculated to 
incite the people of either nation to make war against the other with regard 
to the dispute; 3) observe the cease-fire effective from January 1, 1949 and the 
Karachi Agreement of July 27, 1949; 4) undertake by July 15, 1952 further to 
reduce the forces under their control in the state. The United Nations Repre- 
sentative was to continue negotiations with the two governments in order to: 
1) resolve the remaining differences on the twelve proposals with special refer- 
ence to the quantum of forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire line at 
the end of the period of demilitarization; and 2) implement the resolutions of 
the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan of August 13, 1948 and 
January 5, 1949." 


Strategic Areas under Trusteeship 


On April 16 the Trusteeship Council reported to the Security Council on 
action taken by its tenth session on the administration of the Trust Territory 


we See International Organization, V1, p. 79, Document S/2611, April 22, 1952. 
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of the Pacific Islands by the United States. The report submitted by the ad. | 
ministering authority covered the period for the year ended June 1951." | 


; 
' 
' 


Korea | 


The Pan Mun Jom armistice talks between the delegations of the United Na 
tions Unified Command and the north Korean—Chinese forces continued ty 
center about the questions of repatriation of prisoners of war and truce super. 
vision arrangements.” Discussion was continued on the prisoner-of-war issye | 
and the staff officers concerned with the truce supervision arrangements cop. 
tinued negotiations on the major points of difference: the number of ports of 
entry; the scope of inspection by neutral nations; and the non-acceptability of 
the Soviet Union as one of the north Korean—Chinese nominees for the neutr] 
supervisory organ. On March 20, however, agreement was reached on the 
number and designation of the ports of entry to be used by each side” an 
shortly thereafter complete accord was reached on defining the areas beyond | 
the city limits of the ten ports in which neutral teams would inspect entry | 
facilities. There was also general agreement on the use and limitation of air. 
craft on either side for transporting those teams to and from the ports wher 
they would function. The north Korean—Chinese refusal to withdraw its noni- 
nation of the Soviet Union in exchange for the Unified Command's offer to with- 
draw the candidacy of Norway, however, left that topic at an impasse; nor was 
any agreement reached regarding the extent and nature of airfield rehabilita. 
tion during the armistice. The staff officers engaged in prisoner-of-war discus 
sions met in executive or closed session from March 25 to April 4, at which 
time it was jointly agreed to recess to allow both sides to attempt to reconcik 
the principles of automatic versus free choice repatriation.“ No statement wa 
issued following the resumption of the recessed talks on April 20, 1952.” 

Both sides remained adamant on the outstanding issues until, on April 28, the 
Unified Command offered what it termed an “overall solution” to the remain- 
ing problems, the main points of which provided that the Unified Command 
would agree to the construction and rehabilitation of military airfields in north 
Korea during a truce period if the opposing delegation agreed to withdraw thei 
insistence that the Soviet Union be included in the proposed neutral commis 
sion and accepted the principle that prisoners of war were not to be forcibly 
repatriated. The north Korean—Chinese delegation — after offering an up 
acceptable counter-proposal which envisaged withdrawing insistence on inclu 
sion of the Soviet Union if the Unified Command would return all the wa 
prisoners in its hands — rejected the Unified Command’s offer. In a statement 
‘ issued after the May 7 plenary session, the senior United Nations Command 


1 For text of the report submitted by the Korean truce negotiations, see International Or 
Trusteeship Council, see document S$/2599, ganization, VI, p. 279. 


April 16, 1952; for summary of action taken 8 United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 294. 
by the Trusteeship Council, see this issue, 14 Tbid. 
p. 424. 48 Ibid., p. 367. 


For a summary of the earlier phases of the 
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delegate (Joy) stated that the plan was the “firm and ultimate proposal” of the 
United Nations Command and that the next move was “up to the other side”.” 
In the open sessions which followed, recriminations and accusations of bad faith 
mounted but the Unified Command, after reprimanding the north Korean- 
Chinese delegation for the “barefaced falsehoods” which it had allegedly em- 
ployed in its attack on the Unified Command’s treatment of prisoners of war, 
acceded to the opposing delegation’s insistence that the daily meetings be con- 
tinued. In reply to accusations, the Unified Command offered to permit north 
Korean-Chinese representatives to participate in an open, joint rescreening of 
prisoners on the question of repatriation after the signing of an armistice.” There 
was no indication that the offer would be accepted. After explaining in detail the 
sreening process which determined what prisoners of war would forcibly resist 
repatriation, the Unified Command quoted the transcript of prisoner-of-war staff 
oficer meetings to show that the screening process objected to by the north 
Korean—Chinese delegation had been carried out at their suggestion. 

Unproductive meetings on the repatriation issue continued until June 7, at 
which time the new senior Unified Command delegate (Harrison) announced, 
over the protests of the north Korean-Chinese delegation, that his delegation 
would recess until June 11 — in order to give the north Korean—Chinese delega- 
tion time to change its position. Liaison officers of the two sides met in 
the interim and when the plenary meeting reconvened on June 11 there was 
no indication that the two sides had come any closer to an accord on the sub- 
stantive issues.” 


Disarmament Commission 

At its ninth meeting on April 2, 1952, the Disarmament Commission agreed 
to establish two working committees, each composed of all the members of the 
commission. Committee 1 was authorized to consider “regulation of all arma- 
ments and of all armed forces” and Committee 2, to consider “disclosure and 
verification of all armaments, including atomic armaments, and of all armed 
forces.” The Soviet Union, which was opposed to the decision, felt that the 
creation of “unnecessary, contrived and auxiliary organs” was an attempt on 
the part of the United States to divert attention from “basic and decisive mat- 
ters— prohibition of atomic weapons and reduction of armaments” to the 
“secondary” problem of collection of information and “thereby substitute fruit- 
less debate on a secondary question for the solution of basic questions.” The 
Chinese delegate (Tsiang) who abstained from voting, could see neither ad- 
vantage nor harm in adopting this procedure. A Canadian proposal that, 
unless the working committees should decide otherwise, their meetings be 
private was rejected when it failed to receive the necessary seven votes.” The 
first meeting of Committee 1 was held on April 4, 1952 and that of Commit- 
tee 2 on April 5, 1952.” 


* Ibid., p. 420. 20 For information on the substance of dis- 
: Ibid., p. 441. cussions in these committees, see the next issue 
8 Ibid., p. 492. (November 1952) of this volume. 


*Document DC/PV.9, April 2, 1952. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The fourteenth session of the Economic and Social Council was scheduled 
to be held from May 13 to August 1, 1952. 


Technical Assistance 


Technical Assistance Board: The Technical Assistance Board considered that 
to cover commitments for 1953, $38,200,000 would be required of which 
$30,000,000 would be needed to liquidate the obligations incurred during the 
year. The difference would become deferred commitments to be met in 1954, 
Of the estimated $38,200,000 about $16,000,000 represented costs incurred in 
carrying on projects and programs now in operation or those which came into 
operation during 1952 under agreements already signed. The main differences 
in the 1953 program from those of the preceding two years were the following: 
1) the inclusion in the program of a larger proportion of projects in the second 
phase; 2) the placing of greater emphasis on developing and extending demon- 
stration projects and training centers in underdeveloped countries; 3) a further | 
expansion in the number of fellowships, scholarships and study grants to be | 
awarded nationals of underdeveloped countries; and 4) the provision of greater | 
amounts of equipment and supplies. Under the 1953 program increased em- | 
phasis was to be given to regional projects and training centers for the benefit 
of several countries of comparable development and with similar problems. It 
was estimated that 2,386 experts would be required to carry out all of the pe | 
posed activities and 3,069 fellowships and scholarships awarded. 

Major activities of the United Nations administration would be in the fol- | 
lowing fields: 1) industrial development — 28 percent; 2) over-all economic 
development — 22 percent; 3) social development —17 percent; 4) public } 
administration — 11 percent; 5) transport and communications — 9 percent; 6) 
statistics, public finance and fiscal policies, — and community development and 
housing — 13 percent. Assistance to be given under these headings included 
the provision of expert advice and granting of fellowships and scholarships a 
well as group training projects or demonstration centers.’ 


Social Matters 


Commission on the Status of Women: During its sixth session from March 4 
to April 5, 1952, the Commission on the Status of Women recommended seves 
resolutions for the further adoption by the Economic and Social Council. Thes 
concerned the political rights of women, nationality of married women; status 
of women in public law, status of women in private law, educational opportuni | 


1 Document E/2213 (Vol. I), May 8, 1952. 
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ties; equal pay for equal work, economic opportunities, participation of women 
in the work of the United Nations; technical assistance program, and action 
taken upon decisions reached by the fifth session. By a vote of 13 in favor, 
none opposed with 3 abstentions, the commission recommended that a conven- 
tion on the political rights of women, essentially that adopted by the fifth session 
be opened for signature and ratification by Member states and that the final 
clauses be drafted by the Secretary-General. By 15 votes in favor, none against 
and one abstention, the commission recommended that the Trusteeship Council 
take immediate action with a view to abolishing in trust and non-self-govern- 
ing territories all customs which violated the dignity and security of persons. 
The majority of the commission decided to express its satisfaction at the action 
taken by the different organs of the United Nations to implement its recom- 
mendations concerning the nationality of married women and requested the 
Secretary-General to provide a summary of significant discriminations against 
women apparent in the replies of governments to the Questionnaire on the 
Legal Status and Treatment of Women, together with information available 
from governments, non-governmental organizations regarding effective legisla- 
tion and other methods for removing such discrimination. The item “status of 
women in private law” was postponed for lack of time until the seventh session. 
The commission agreed that ECOSOC should recommend to governments that 
they: 1) guarantee women the right to work on an equal footing with men; 
2) guarantee girls and women access to all forms of training and apprentice- 
ship; 3) take all possible measures to ensure provision of adequate facilities 
and opportunities for vocational training and guidance for all workers without 
regard to sex; 4) promote such opportunities for women; 5) bear in mind the 
needs of women in making requests for technical assistance to the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies to develop vocational guidance and vocational 
and technical education. The Commission on Human Rights was requested to 
include in the Covenants on Human Rights, an article providing for the princi- 
ple of equal remuneration for equal work for men and women workers. The 
Secretary-General and International Labor Organization were requested to pre- 
pare a study on part-time work, and on the number and employment status of 
women as compared with men in the ages over 40.’ 


Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: Having adopted 
a draft international code of ethics on March 18, 1952* the Subcommisson on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press agreed by a vote of 6 to 2 with 4 
abstentions to adopt a draft resolution submitted by the representatives of 
Lebanon, Philippines and Chile forwarding the draft code via ECOSOC to “the 
profession” and requesting the Secretary-General to establish an ad hoc com- 
mittee “representative on the broadest possible basis of professional workers in 
all media of information” to prepare an international professional conference 
to be held not later than December 31, 1953. This conference was to prepare 


*Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 3 See International Organization, VI, p. 291. 
ords (14th session), Supplement No. 6. ; 
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and accept a final text of an international code of ethics and take such further 
steps concerning the implementation of the code as it deemed advisable. By g 
vote of 9 to 2 the subcommission decided to recommend to ECOSOC that 
special organ of the United Nations should deal with questions of freedom of 
information and by 7 votes to 3 with 1 abstention it was decided that the s 
cial organ should be permanent in character. By 4 votes to 2 with 4 abstentions | 
the subcommission decided that an active investigation should be made inty | 
the degree of freedom of information existing in the world under the auspices 
of the United Nations and by 5 votes to 1 with 4 abstentions the subcommission 
decided to recommend that these investigations should be entrusted to the 
permanent special organ. In addition the subcommission adopted resolutions 
on information on United Nations activities, the encouragement and develop. 
ment of independent domestic information agencies and condemned the closing 
down of La Prensa by the Argentine authorities. Resolutions were also taken 
on opening for signature of the Convention on the International Transmission 
of News and the Right of Correction and the Convention on Freedom of Infor. 
mation and on the advisability of convening a conference to deal with the 
newsprint shortage.* 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The seventh session of the commission, meet: | 
ing from April 15 to May 9, devoted the major part of its time to discussion of 
the single draft convention on narcotic drugs. After the commission had even. 
tually completed a detailed study of the whole draft, it intended to lay before } 
ECOSOC a revised draft of the single convention partially based on that pre 
pared by the Secretary-General and partially on principles it drew up itself. At 
the seventh session the commission elaborated principles and detailed drafting 
suggestions, thus enabling the Secretary-General to draft a considerable par 
of the new treaty covering such aspects as: legislative procedure by which new 
drugs should in the future be placed under international control; the constite | 
tional position of the international organ which would be responsible fa 
making the policy governing the international control. Taking into accout! 
the economic and social nature of coca leaf chewing, the commission recom: 
mended that the Council request Bolivia and Peru to take the necessary meas 
ures to limit immediately the production of coca leaves to licit consumptia 
and manufacture and to prevent the introduction into trading channels of coc 
leaves and cocaine which could form a source of supply for the illicit manufac 
ture or export of narcotic drugs. In this connection the commission felt that bot 
the causes and effects of coca leaf chewing were so closely connected to the 
economic and social status of the large numbers of people who engaged in the 
practice that the whole problem required a cautious approach. Some attentia 
was given the question of opium smoking and the control of synthetic dmg 
and it was generally agreed that the establishment of a United Nations labor 
tory on narcotics would be useful in the handling of developing methods for 





* Economic and Social Council, Official Records (14th session), Supplement No. 4a. 
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the analysis of adulterated illicit narcotics and for the identification of synthetic 
narcotics. The commission considered that the establishment of such a labora- 
tory should not be delayed. Finally the commission proposed measures by 
which traffickers in narcotic drugs might be prevented from working as mem- 
bers of the crews of merchant ships and civil aircraft.’ 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: The Executive 
Board of UNICEF met in New York from April 22 to 24 and approved assist- 
ance for 53 child care programs in 39 countries and territories and for Palestine 
refugee mothers and children. These programs called for an allocation of 
$9,452,000 of which $2,995,500 came from new resources of the Fund. With 
the assistance approved UNICEF had brought supplies and equipment to 2,100 
maternal and child welfare centers although it was estimated that 100,000 more 
centers were needed in Asia, eastern Mediterranean and Latin America. No 
estimate was available for the number needed in Africa. 

Mass health campaigns, supplementary child feeding programs to be carried 
on by the governments, milk conservation programs, a million-dollar program 
to be veuied on in Africa against malaria, programs on nutritional deficiencies, 
continuing and expanding programs in Asia, aid for long-range projects in the 
Mediterranean region were approved by the Board.° 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: In its report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
submitted the following program and priorities. Continuing projects of high 
priority included: multiple purpose river basin development; flood control 
methods; hydraulic research stations; flood control of international rivers; dis- 
semination of technical information on flood control; industrial development 
planning; study of fields of economic development handicapped by lack of 
trained personnel; statistical bulletin on progress of electric power develop- 
ment; survey of existing and planned expansion of iron and steel industry and 
trade in ECAFE countries; studies on selected mineral resources; dissemination 
of technical information on mineral resources; dissemination of technical infor- 
mation on cottage and small-scale industries; collection, analysis and dissemi- 
nation of information on inland transport; road construction and maintenance; 
improvement of river and canal transport; Economic Survey of Asia and the 
Far East; Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East; maintenance of basic 
statistical series; study of statistical methods in ECAFE countries; advisory 
services for technical assistance; fellowships; analysis of trade development and 
prospects of the region; development of trade promotion services; clearing 
house for collection and dissemination of commercial information; promotion 
of tourist travel; mobilization of domestic financial resources; analysis of finan- 
cial aspects of economic development programs. Ad hoc projects of high 


* Ibid., No. 8. ® Ibid., No. 7. 
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priority were to be: training center for water resource developments; seminar 


of structure and operation of industrial organizations, power alcohol; examina. trade. 
tion of problems of DDT and medical requi ts; study of low-grad decisior 
problems o and medical requirements; y of low-grade coal ike 


resources and building materials; rural electrification; techniques for estimating 
future electric power demands; group visits and technical study in Japan; steel Econ 
requirements for 1952 and 1953; meeting of experts on mineral resources; ¢.|  ocial ( 
tablishments of a ceramics pilot plant; training center for railway operating and Latin At 
signalling officials; economic use of fuel for railway powers; improved produe the hea 
tivity of labor in railway workshops; mechanical methods of track maintenance study 01 
vehicle maintenance; improved design and operation of craft; land reform, aspects 

study of the impact of industrialization on population growth in ECAFE cou. _ jndividu 
tries; regional conference of statisticians in the ECAFE areas; index of economic 5) econ 
statistics in Asia and the far east; market analysis; handicrafts marketing; glos- | collabor: 
sary of commercial terms; ECAFE conference on trade promotion; educational | were list 


and scientific supplies.’ ica; 2) t 
Economic Commission for Europe: The seventh session of ECE, in submit ; _ 
ting its annual report to ECOSOC, reported that it had adopted nine resolution a “a 
during its meeting held from March 3 to 18, 1951. Four of these concerned | ae 
procedural matters; voting rights in ECE subsidiary bodies were granted cou. | je ditior 


tries not Members of the United Nations, and the three others concerned the third hea 
date and place of future sessions, consultative relations with non-governmental tendo 
organizations and working languages. One resolution was adopted concerning | al 
the production and distribution of newsprint and printing paper by which the 7a. Fr 


Executive Secretary and the Timber Committee were requested to keep the Bice 
problem in mind and to assist in efforts to increase production. Conceming ile a4 
integrated economic development and commercial agreements, ECE decided enient 


to seek closer collaboration with the Economic Commission for Latin Americ 
and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. The Executive Setr 
tary was requested to: 1) enter into consultation with interested government | 
as to when it would be opportune to convene a plenary meeting of the Industn 
and Materials Committee; 2) continue to convene as necessary and in consult 
tion with interested governments, ad hoc working parties to deal with specifi 
economic, industrial, legal and institutional problems, or with a series of prob 
lems relating to a particular branch of industry; 3) pursue his studies, in o 
operation with interested governments, as a basis for meetings of the working 
parties mentioned above. Believing “that the expansion, by means of mutual 
satisfactory agreements, of trade between, on the one hand, countries of easten 
Europe and, on the other, countries of western Europe, would benefit all Eur 
pean countries” the commission requested the Executive Secretary to continue 
to explore with interested governments the possibilities of trade expansion ami 
to convene in the autumn of 1952 a consultation of trade experts at the end ¢ 
which consideration would be given to the desirability of an ad hoc meeting ® 





1 Thi J 
Ibid., No. 3. ' Ibid., No 
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trade. ECE committees were instructed to take due account of the relevant 
decisions of the commission, of the views expressed by the representatives and 
the changing economic situation.” 


Economic Commission for Latin America: In its report to the Economic and 
Social Council, the committee of the whole of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, scheduled the following work program for 1952-1953. Under 
the heading “economic development”, continuing projects consisted of: 1) 
study on general problems of economic development; 2) study on financial 
aspects on economic development; 3) studies of economic development in 
individual countries; 4) studies of the development of particular industries; 
5) economic integration of Central America; 6) training of economists; 7) 
collaboration with the Technical Assistance Administration. Ad hoc projects 
were listed as: 1) study on technological research and training in Latin Amer- 
ica; 2) transportation problems; 3) study on requirements of energy in relation 
to development; 4) study on influence of taxation on private capital exports; 
5) economic and legal status of foreign investments in Latin America. Under 
the second heading “economic problems of agriculture”, factors affecting pro- 
duction, agricultural development in individual countries, current trends and 


_ conditions, and an agricultural credit experts meeting, were listed. Under the 


third heading “international trade” two continuing projects were listed — studies 
on trade between Latin America and United States and Europe, and intra- 
regional trade studies — while ad hoc projects consisted of a study on operation 
of the Free Zone of Colon, Panama, study on maintenance of purchasing power 
of foreign exchange balances accumulated during emergency period, implica- 
tions of the European Payments Union for Latin America. In addition the 
Economic Survey and the Economic Bulletin were to be continued.’ 


* Ibid., No. 5. ® Ibid., No. 2. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The tenth session of the Trusteeship Council met in New York from February 


27 to April 1, 1952. President of the session was Sir Alan Burns (United 
Kingdom) and throughout all meetings the representative of Italy sat as a non. | 


member of the Trusteeship Council. During the session, the Council considered 
the annual reports of the administering authorities for the trust territories of 
Western Samoa, New Guinea, Nauru, and the Pacific Islands, and _ petitions 
from trust territories in Africa and from New Guinea, having decided to defer 
the reports of the visiting missions to east Africa until the eleventh session, 
The question of Chinese representation brought up by the representative of 
the Soviet Union was also deferred. 

The item, “general procedure of the Trusteeship Council,” was referred back 
to the special committee established at the ninth session. This committee, 
which was subsequently enlarged to four members (China, France, United 
States and Iraq) was to make a preliminary study of the Council’s procedure 
and the item was further deferred until the eleventh session. 

A joint draft submitted by the United Kingdom and Iraq suggesting that the 
Committee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories invite the 
specialized agencies to contribute and participate in the study of rural economic 
development was adopted by a vote of 11 in favor, none opposed with 1 absten- 
tion. This question was also further deferred until the eleventh session. A 
Dominican draft suggesting that the administering authorities cooperate in 


disseminating information on the United Nations and the international trustee: | 





ship system in the trust territories was adopted as amended by 9 votes to | 


with 2 abstentions. A Chinese draft resolution was adopted by 11 votes to 
none, Soviet Union not voting because the draft had been submitted by an 
“illegal” delegation. This resolution provided that the administering authorities 
include in their annual reports information on the implementation of Gener 
Assembly and Trusteeship Council resolutions in trust territories. The United 
States proposed that action on the revision of the provisional questionnaire be 


—_— 


deferred until the eleventh session and that the Secretary-General circulate the | 
draft report of the Drafting Committee on the Questionnaire to each member | 


of the Council for comments prior to the opening of the session. This was 
adopted by a vote of 7 to none with 5 abstentions. It was agreed by the Cour 
cil that consideration of the report on New Guinea submitted by the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions would be deferred until the eleventh se 
sion when the general report of the committee would also be considered.’ 


The question of participation of indigenous inhabitants of trust territones , 


in the work of the Trusteeship Council, an item proposed by the sixth session 
of the General Assembly, was postponed following the exchange of somewhat | 


! Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th session), p. 182. 
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differing views on the part of members of the Council. The Soviet Union sub- 
mitted a draft resolution proposing that the indigenous inhabitants be allowed 
to send representatives to the Council. This suggestion was objected to par- 
ticularly by the representatives of the administering authorities in the Council. 
The French and Belgian representatives (Pignon and Ryckmans) felt that such 
a procedure was incompatible with the Charter. Innovations regarded as neces- 
sary in technical bodies such as the specialized agencies were not possible in a 
political body such as the Council. Peoples or territories could not have any 
representation other than that which was exercised by the authorities constitu- 
tionally vested with that power. Nothing should be done which might deprive 
the states appointed by the General Assembly of any of their authority and 
diminish the confidence of the inhabitants for them. Representatives of the 
indigenous inhabitants and of the administering authorities side by side in the 
Trusteeship Council might give rise to “deplorable conflicts”. Mr. Ryckmans 
felt that the Council was not entitled to give a right which was not granted by 
the Charter or the trusteeship agreements. Only the administering authority 
was entitled to grant such a right. The Australian representative (Forsyth) 
concurred in this view. As a compromise the Iraqi delegation submitted a 
draft resolution recommending that where appropriate, or upon the request of 
the Trusteeship Council, the administering authorities associate suitably quali- 
fied indigenous inhabitants in the work of the Council as part of their delega- 
tion or in any other form which they deemed advisable.* This draft was later 
withdrawn,’ and El] Salvador submitted a draft, adopted by 8 votes to none 
with 4 abstentions, establishing a committee of six members to study the possi- 
bility of associating more closely the inhabitants of trust territories in the work 
of the Council. The committee was to submit its report to the eleventh 
session." 


Annual Reports 


Administration of New Guinea: Six meetings of the Council were spent in the 
consideration of the report of the administering authority for New Guinea 
(Australia) and in oral questioning of the administering authority's special 
representative (Halligan). Australian policies in the territory were strongly 
criticized, particularly by the representatives of the Soviet Union and Iraq 
(Soldatov and Khalidy). Mr. Khalidy declared his “painful disappointment” 
at the state of affairs in the territory and the measures taken to alleviate matters. 
New Guinea was undoubtedly a backward country and the problem child of 
the trusteeship system, but it was fallacious to argue that the Council should 
have admiration and sympathy for the administering authority and applaud its 
slightest efforts.’ The policies of land alienation, education and status of Chi- 

Document T/L.240/Rev.1, March 26, ‘ Ibid., p. 117. 

1952, 8 Ibid., p. 113. 

* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th 


session), p. 173; for summary of discussion on 
this question, see ibid., p. 20. 
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nese inhabitants also came in for some measure of criticism. Particular attep. 


tion was given the question of gold royalties as the Council at its eighth session | 


had recommended that they be raised from five percent, but no action had beep 
taken. Mr. Halligan explained that the administering authority had left the 
royalty at the present rate because of the various expenses of the industry, the 
high cost of production and because the industry was not making such high 
profits that it could bear any tax greater than five percent. 

The representatives of Belgium, El] Salvador, France and the Soviet Union 
were appointed to the drafting committee to prepare a report on the administra- 
tion. With the exception of the Soviet Union, which opposed in committee the 
adoption in report, and in plenary session either voted against or abstained on 


the recommendations of the report. The report was accepted by the Council _ 


on March 31 in a series of votes.° 

After expressing the hope that the whole of the territory would be brought 
under control by 1954, the Council requested in the future more detailed infor. 
mation from the authority on action taken on previous Council recommenda- 
tions. Concerning political advancement, Australia was requested to: 1) inten- 
sify its efforts to train indigenous inhabitants for more responsible posts in the 
administration and to adopt a more vigorous policy of associating the indigenous 
inhabitants in various aspects of the life of the territory; 2) ensure further par. 
ticipation of indigenous representatives in the legislative system and consider 
establishing a separate legislature for the territory; 3) press the establishment 
of village councils, report on its policy of creating separate advisory councils 
for the indigenous and non-indigenous sections of the population, and consider 
appointing indigenous members to the various district and town advisory coun- 
cils; 4) take action toward the establishment of native village courts. 

Several recommendations were made by the Council concerning economic 





matters: 1) that particular emphasis be laid on the participation of the indige- 
nous population in the economy of the territory; 2) that indigenous cooperative 
enterprises be encouraged; 3) that the administering authority take measure 
to enable the inhabitants to acquire the knowledge and ability necessary for 
them to be able to manage industrial undertakings and to enable them to have 
access to adequate forms of credit; 4) that the administering authority proceed 
with caution in its policy of purchase and alienation of indigenous land; 5) 
that a native land commission be organized without delay; 6) that efforts be 
intensified to develop the road system; 7) that the administering authority 
provide in the next annual report detailed information on the costs of produc 
tion of gold and on the profits of the gold mining industry, in order that the 
Council could judge whether the industry was making an adequate contribution 
to the revenue of the territory. 

Regarding social advancement, the Council recommended that the number 
of medical personnel be increased, that efforts to train indigenous personnel be 
intensified and that a campaign of instruction be instituted in maternal ané) 


* Ibid., p. 183. 
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child welfare. The Council also reaffirmed its view that corporal punishment 
should be formally abolished. The administering authority was urged to inten- 
sify its efforts to build up an adequate educational program for increasing the 
number of primary schools, for establishing secondary schools as soon as pos- 
sible and for instituting a system of scholarships for indigenous inhabitants for 
secondary and higher education abroad. In view of the serious shortage of 
school teachers the administering authority was requested to make every effort 
to expand teacher-training facilities and to take advantage of the teacher-training 
facilities provided by the religious missions.’ 


Administration of Western Samoa: Four meetings of the Council were de- 
voted to the annual report for the year ended December 31, 1950, of the 
administering authority for Western Samoa (New Zealand) and to oral ques- 
tioning of the special representative of the administering authority (Wright). 
Considerable attention was given the political, social and educational advance- 
ment of the territory, with only the Soviet representative (Soldatov) feeling 
that insufficient progress had been made during the year. On March 5 a com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of China, Dominican Republic, United 
Kingdom and United States was established to draft a report to the General 
Assembly. The recommendations included in this draft report* were subse- 
quently adopted by the Council on March 26 in a series of votes. By this 
means the Council made the following recommendations that: 1) the admin- 
istering authority continue to bear in mind the importance of ensuring that 
ample opportunity was provided for the adaptation of traditional Samoan con- 
cepts to the requirements of representative self-government; 2) the administer- 
ing authority continue its efforts to provide training, both locally and in New 
Zealand, for administrative personnel; 3) the administering authority give con- 
stant attention to educating the Samoan people to the realization of the place 
of universal suffrage in a system of democratic self-government; 4) the adminis- 
tering authority proceed with the general economic survey contemplated in- 
cluding a land and soil survey; 5) the tax structure be revised: 6) further 
transfers of land be made to meet the needs of the Samoan people whenever 
population pressures required; 7) the Samoan people be encouraged to avoid 
a static conception of government expenditure and ensure that the continuing 
prosperity of the territory was reflected in governmental expenditure on social 
services; 8) the administering authority give consideration to a long-term educa- 
tional program taking into account the level of recurrent costs which could be 
borne by the territory in relation to the growth of the school population and 
the prospective general revenue of the territory. In addition the authority was 
requested to submit reports on decisions and developments in the local govern- 
ment field, status of the inhabitants, the preferential tariff, and standards of 
living. 

_'For text of the report of the drafting com- 8 Document T/L.248, March 24, 1952. 
mittee, see document T/L.252, March 28, 1952. 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: With the exception of the representa. | 


tive of the Soviet Union, members of the Council on March 31 approved the 
report of the drafting committee on the administration of the Pacific Islands by 
the United States for the year ended June 30, 1951.’ The Soviet representative 
felt that the report and its recommendations were most unsatisfactory. The 
recommendations were of a most general character and expressed complete 
satisfaction with the policy of the administering authority, without giving any 
reason for doing so. The United States was actually doing nothing to fulfill the 
requirements of the Charter, to promote the development of the inhabitants of 
the territory and their political, economic, social and educational advancement 
or to improve their living conditions.” The report, as adopted, however, com. 
mended the establishment of the High Commissoner’s Council and expressed 
the hope that the administering authority would: 1) consider the direct associa- 
tion of the inhabitants in the work of the Council; and 2) pursue the study of 
the application to the territory of the provisions of all international treaties, 
conventions and agreements which were appropriate. In addition, the ad- 
ministering authority was commended for the efforts which had increased the 
practice of electing municipal officials by popular vote with secret ballot. The 
Council also hoped that the authority would continue to foster local initiative 
in the different regions for the purpose of creating additional regional represen- 
tative organizations by such means as the integration of the municipalities. The 
United States was requested to keep under consideration the question of train- 
ing indigenous inhabitants to sit on the higher tribunals and to study the means 
of giving more effective participation to indigenous judges in the District Court 
and the Court of Appel. The Council took note of the progress made in 
preparation of an organ.c law for the territory and recommended that the 
administering authority expedite its efforts to have this legislation finally enacted 
by the Congress, and tha’ the decision on the location of administration head- 
quarters within the territory should be expedited. Finally, the Council noted 
with satisfaction the trans‘er of authority from naval to civilian administration. 
The United States reported that the primary object of creating a self-sustain- 
ing economy was far from fulfillment and that under the most favorable circun- 
stances the islands could never be rich. The meagerness of their natural 
resources precluded anything except a subsistence economy. The cost of 
modern administrative and social services, would further retard the realization 
of financial self-sufficiency. In this connection, the Council recommended that 
the administering authority continue with its effort to develop the material re- 
sources of the territory with a view to achieving a greater degree of economic 
advancement and self-sufficiency; urged greater diversification of agriculture; 
and hoped that the cacao culture would be expedited. The continuation of 
the development of the transport services of the territory in such a manner that 
the services formerly provided by the United States Navy would be effectively 


—, 


® Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th 10 Tbid. 
session), p. 182. 
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replaced was also encouraged. Further information on the study being planned 
on standards of living, wages and a revised tax system was requested as well 
as further encouragement to the participation of women in public life. Achieve- 
ments in education and public health were noted “with satisfaction” and the 
Council recommended that the administering authority should consider the 
establishment of an expanded scheme of scholarships to enable indigenous stu- 
dents to study abroad, particularly in law and business administration." As the 
Pacific Islands were a strategic trust territory, a report from the Council was 
later transmitted to the Security Council.” 


Administration of Nauru: On March 27 the Council adopted by a series of 
votes,” the report prepared by the drafting committee (China, France, Thai- 
land, United States) on the administration of Nauru. The report on conditions 
in the territory was based on a working paper prepared by the Secretariat which 
had been objected to by the USSR representative (Soldatov) as inaccurate on 
the grounds that the paper had been compiled from information provided by 
the administering authority (Australia). Notwithstanding Mr. Soldatov’s further 
criticisms, the Council adopted the following recommendations: 1) that future 
reports give more detailed information on all aspects of the administration of 
the territory; 2) that the administering authority continue to investigate alterna- 
tives to the phosphate industry as means of livelihood for the inhabitants; 3) 
that the administering authority give further consideration to the modification 
of the provisions of the Chinese and Native Labor Ordinance and the Move- 
ment of Natives Ordinance with a view to removing the restrictions on the 
movement of the Nauruans as well as the Chinese; 4) that the administering 
authority give close attention to the further improvement of the social condi- 
tions of the Chinese workers and particularly to the’ study of the possibility of 
enabling Chinese workers to be accompanied by their families; 5) that the 
administering authority pay increased attention t» the question of teacher 
training and that the next annual report give a full account of secondary edu- 


cation.” 


Visiting Missions 

On February 29 the Council established a special committee to consider the 
question of the appointment of women as members of visiting missions, the 
organization and methods of functioning of visiting missions and the report of 
the 1951 visiting mission to East Africa.” The committee consisted of the 
representatives of Australia, Dominican Republic, Thailand, and United King- 
dom. The resolution annexed to the committee report was adopted on March 


"For text of the report, see document For text of the report of the drafting com- 
T/L.253, March 28, 1952. mittee, see document T/L.250, March 26, 1952. 
“For text of Trusteeship Council’s report to 8 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th 
the Security Council, see document $/2599, session), p. 14-15. For action taken on these 
April 16, 1952. matters by the General Assembly, see Interna- 


“ Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th _ tional Organization, VI, p. 260. 
session), p. 178. 
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27 by 11 votes to none with the Soviet Union abstaining as that delegation could 
not accept the principle that countries which were not members of the Trustee. 
ship Council might be asked to appoint representatives to the missions, nor did 
the USSR feel that the report contained any concrete proposal which would 
improve the organization and functioning of visiting missions.” Generally, 
the committee had decided that the duration and itinerary of visits to a trust 
territory, should be determined by that territory’s individual situation and that 
each territory should continue to be visited every three years. The committee 
recognized that the presence of a woman on a visiting mission would be an 
effective way of ensuring that particular attention would be paid to questions 
affecting the status of women in the territories concerned. The committee also 
suggested that a mission should give particular attention to certain specified 
questions, in addition to observing a territory's progress, and felt that the 
appointment of a visiting mission should precede the examination by the Coun. 
cil of the annual reports and petitions of the territories to be visited. The 
resolution annexed to the report and subsequently adopted by the Council 
provided that in making arrangements for future visits to the Trust Territories 
the Council would take into account the principles set forth in the General 
Assembly and ECOSOC resolutions and the Special Report of the Visiting 
Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1951." 


Arrangements for a periodic visiting mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa: On February 29 a United States draft resolution was unanimous) 
adopted providing that the next visiting mission to Togoland under United 
Kingdom administration, and Togoland under French administration should 
arrive on September 1, 1952. The visiting mission was to submit its report on 
the Ewe and Togoland unification problem in time for the second part of the | 
eleventh session of the Council — not later than November 7." Later on 
March 27 it was agreed that the same mission should also visit Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration and Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration.” The mission was to be composed of the representatives of Australia, 


Belgium, China and E] Salvador. 


Examination of Petitions 


On February 28 the Council, pursuant to a recommendation of the sixth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, established an ad hoc Committee on Examination 
of Petitions to study the Assembly’s recommendations.” The committee, com- 
posed of the representatives of Belgium, Dominican Republic, Thailand and 
United States submitted a report which was adopted by 11 votes in favor with 
the Soviet delegation opposed as it felt that all petitions should be examined 


16 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th #8 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (10th 
session), p. 179. session), p. 15. 
17 Document T/L.249, March 26, 1952. 19 Thid., p. 179. 


» Ibid., p. 6. 
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by the Council itself. With the adoption of the report a Standing Committee 
on Petitions was established with a membership of Australia, China, E] Salvador, 
New Zealand, USSR and United States. The new committee began work on 
301 petitions from the territories in Africa and one from New Guinea. Seventy- 
one petitions were examined, and the remainder deferred until the eleventh 


session. Of the 71 petitions examined, decisions were adopted on 35 and the 


rest were also deferred.” 


® Ibid., p. 192. 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Ambatielos Case: When oral proceedings in the preliminary objection in the 
Ambatielos Case opened on May 15, as announced,’ the President of the Court 
stated that the Greek government had designated an ad hoc judge in the person 
of Mr. Jean Spiropoulos.’ Sir Eric Beckett, counsel for the United Kingdom, 
stated that, in spite of the United Kingdom’s contention that the jurisdiction 
of the Court should be accepted as widely as possible by states, it felt bound 
to contest the jurisdiction of the Court in the case under consideration because: 
1) the dispute related to facts occurring before 1930 when the United Kingdom 
first accepted the Optional Clause; 2) it considered the claim of denial of 
justice completely unfounded on the merits; 3) it considered it clear that 
municipal remedies had not been exhausted; and 4) no claim of any denial of 
justice or other breach of an international obligation was made until 1933, ten 
years after the events and eight years after a refusal of a request ex gratia in 
which it had been admitted that no legal claim could be made. Sir Eric 
explained that the United Kingdom, although it took the preliminary objection 
that the Court had no jurisdiction, had filed a comprehensive counter-memorial 
on the merits of the case in order that the Greek government’s aspersions on 
the administration of justice in the English High Court and Court of Appeal 
should not appear on the record unrefuted. Further, the United Kingdom 
denied that the terms of the 1886 or 1926 treaties (or the declaration appended 
to the latter) between the two governments lent any support to the Greek gov- 
ernment’s claims on behalf of Mr. Ambatielos. The basic question raised in the 
arguments and counter-arguments which followed was whether, as contended 
by counsel (Sir Hartley Shawcross) for the Greek government, the two govem- 
ments’ Declaration of 1926 (stating, in part, that the 1926 treaty “does not 
prejudice claims on behalf of private persons based on the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1886”) was an integral part of the treaty of 1926 and therefore sub- 
ject to Article 29 of that treaty which would tend to establish the Court’s juris- 
diction; or whether, as maintained by counsel for the United Kingdom, that 


Declaration was not a provision of the treaty of 1926 within the meaning of — 


Article 29 of that treaty. The oral proceedings on the preliminary objection 
were concluded on May 17, 1952. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Case: In accordance with earlier rulings of the Court’ the 
government of the United Kingdom filed, on March 27, a written statement of 


its observations and submissions upon the Iranian government's preliminary , 


objection challenging the jurisdiction of the Court.‘ The oral proceedings on 


1ICJ Communiqué 52/7, May 12, 1952. Council and the Court, see International Organi- 
21ICJ Communiqué 52/8, May 15, 1952. zation, VI, p. 76, 295. 
’ For coverage of earlier phases of the Anglo- *ICJ Communiqué 52/2, March 28, 1952. 


Iranian Oil Case in the United Nations Security 
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the preliminary objection had been set for May 6, 1952, but on April 8 the 
Court announced that, at the request of the Iranian government, they would be 

stponed for one month;’ later the opening date was set by the Court as June 9, 
1952. On that day the Court heard the Iranian Prime Minister (Mossedegh) 
present his country’s case on the preliminary objection. The major points of 
the Iranian case as presented by Dr. Mossedegh and advocate for the Iranian 
overnment, Mr. Henri Rolin, were that the Court could not and should not 
declare itself competent to hear the case because: 1) the United Kingdom de- 
mands had been made after Iran had denounced its adherence to the Optional 
Clause of the Court’s Statute; 2) the matter was one entirely within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of Iran; 3) the 1933 agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
any was not concluded between states; 4) local remedies had not been 
exhausted; 5) the United Kingdom claims had no relation to the treaties cited 
by that government; and 6) because, on moral grounds, considering that the 
action taken by Iran had ended years of oppression by a foreign power, it would 
be politically as well as morally impossible to submit the nationalization of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to question again.’ As a further alternative it was 
placed on record that Iran reserved the right, under Iran’s declaration of adher- 
ence to the Optional Clause, to require suspension of the Court’s hearings since 
the dispute had been submitted to the Security Council and was under exami- 
nation by that body.’ 


Nottebohm Case: In an order dated March 7, 1952, the Court, in response 
to a request by the agent of the Liechtenstein government, fixed as follows the 
time-limits for the filing by the parties of the first two pleadings: for the me- 
morial of the government of Liechtenstein, June 3, 1952; for the counter- 
memorial of the government of Guatemala, September 15, 1952.” 


French Moroccan Case: In an order dated March 31, 1952, the Court, in 
response to a request from the government of the United States and having 
obtained the acceptance of the government of France, extended from April 11 
to April 18, 1952, the time-limit for the filing of the rejoinder of the United 
States.” 


5ICJ Communiqué 52/3, April 8, 1952. 8’ United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 479. 
*ICJ Communiqué 52/11, May 21, 1952. ® Nottebohm Case, Order of March 7, 1952: 
‘United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 479; for ICJ Reports 1952, p- 19. 

an account of Prime Minister Mossedegh’s earlier 1 Case Concerning the Rights of Nationals of 


argument on the same subject before the Se- the United States of America in Morocco, Order 
an Council, see International Organization, of March 31, 1952: ICJ Reports 1952, p. 22. 
» p. 76. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Sixth Session of the Conference 


The sixth session of the Food and Agriculture Organization Conference 
held from November 19 to December 7, 1951 in Rome,’ elected Amintore Fap. 
fani (Italy) chairman and reappointed Norris E. Dodd Director-General fo; 
an additional two-year period.” On November 21, 1951 the conference voted 
to admit to FAO Argentina by 53 votes to 0, Japan by 47 votes to 0, Nepal by 
49 votes to 1, and Laos by 44 votes to 2.° 

The Director-General (Dodd) informed the Conference that the position of 
poorly-fed regions of the world had deteriorated still further from a serioy 
prewar condition. He felt that reliance on export surpluses of food from present 
major producers could not solve the long-range problem; its ultimate solution 
lay in raising the entire scale of production in less developed areas. Therefore, 
Mr. Dodd proposed to the conference that governments should pledge them. 
selves to prepare national agricultural development programs to increase food 
production over and beyond population increase and that FAO should offer 
assistance to ensure action at the farm level to increase agricultural efficiency 
and productivity. In accepting these recommendations, the Conference ex 
pressed its belief that a well-balanced increase of 1 to 2 percent per annum in 
excess of population growth was all that could reasonably be expected for the 
years immediately ahead.’ Recognizing the obstacles of agrarian structures to 
economic development and the need for their reform in order to raise food 
production, member governments were urged to cooperate with the Economic 
and Social Council resolution on land reform and Mr. Dodd was requested to 
compile information on land tenure and to furnish assistance to government 
under FAO’s Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance.* In order to 
promote investment for agricultural development, the Conference asked gov- 
ernments with inadequate credit facilities to give high priority to measures 
which would facilitate the establishment of such institutions, urged FAO to 
provide the fullest possible assistance to governments, and asked Mr. Dodd to 
establish closer ties between FAO and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and similar institutions and to undertake the organization 
regional seminars on agricultural credit.’ 


1 For additional information on the sixth ses- 5 Thid., p. 139. ' 
sion of the conference, see International Organi- *Economic and Social Council, documet 
zation, VI, p. 108. Conference decisions on E/2195, April 7, 1952. 

FAO emergency action for peace are included ’ Food and Agriculture Organization, Reco? 
in this earlier summary. of Proceedings ... , p. 17. 

2? Food and Agriculture Organization, Record ® Ibid., p. 27. 

of Proceedings of the 6th Session of the Con- ' Ibid., p. 34. 


ference, Rome, March 1952, p. 147. 
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After approving the cooperative arrangements between FAO and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in the field of migration for land settlement, the 
Conference recommended that Mr. Dodd assist and advise member countries, 
on request, in carrying out specific land settlement schemes.” In noting 
ECOSOC Resolution 373 (XIII) which recommended support of Chapter VI 
of the Havana Charter as a guide to inter-governmental consultation or action in 
commodity problems, the Conference asked Mr. Dodd to present its views to 

ence, ECOSOC when it reviewed the charter, and requested the FAO Council to 
Fan. jnstruct the Committee on Commodity Problems to expand its work.’ The 
al for + Conference also complied with ECOSOC Resolution 405 (XIII) which recom- 
voted mended that FAO keep existing or emergency food shortages in individual 
al by | countries under continuous surveillance, and when necessary make emergency 
. reports on famine conditions.” In addition, the Conference asked the Council 
ono to analyze methods for establishing a food emergency reserve which could be 
rious immediately available to famine areas. In examining the Director-General’s 
resent | reports of FAO’s activities during 1950-1951 and program for 1952-1953, the 
lutin Conference approved unanimously the accomplishments of FAO in technical 
efore | assistance and stressed the basic contribution toward balanced economic devel- 
them opment and higher living standards. It urged member governments to support 
food | the development of regional projects and bilateral programs, including training 
offer | centers, and to coordinate action on such problems as water usage and disease 
iency control." The Conference adopted resolutions which laid down basic princi- 
e ef: ples governing the formulation and implementation of a national forest policy;* 
um in| took action on ECOSOC Resolution 374 (XIII) asking for FAO assistance in 
wr the | overcoming the present shortage of paper and newsprint in various parts of 
res t) | the world;” established a technical standing committee on desert locust con- 
: food —_trol;"* and drew attention to the vital need for an integrated long-term program 
nomic | for child welfare.” The Conference accepted the International Plant Protection 
ed to) Convention and recommended that member governments sign it at the earliest 
ments possible date and not later than May 1, 1952.” 
ler to While considering financial and administrative matters, the Conference ad- 
| gov. justed the contributions scale of assessments to conform with the withdrawal of 
asus Peru from FAO, the impending withdrawal of China, Hungary, Poland and 
40 t0. Czechoslovakia and the admission of four new members. The ceiling of con- 
\dd to tributions was subsequently increased from 27.1 to 30 percent. The Confer- 
uction © ence agreed to grant emergency relief to Austria for 1952 and 1953 at 10 percent 
ionat of the recommended assessment, to Korea for 1952 and 1958 at 50 percent, to 
Finland at 25 percent for 1952, and to India at 10 percent for 1952." The 
assessed budget for 1952-1953 was fixed at $5,250,000." To avoid duplication 


’ Ibid., p. 38. 18 Thid., p. 92. 

Reco * Ibid., p. 41. 16 Tbid., p. 158. 
* Ibid., p. 47. " Tbid., p. 101-103; Economic and Social 
” Ibid., p. 53. Council, document E/2195, April 7, 1952, p. 19. 
® Ibid., p. 64. 18Economic and Social Council, document 
¥ Ibid., p. 68. E/2195, April 7, 1952, p. 19. 


* Ibid., p. 71. 
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and overlapping, the Conference amended its rules of procedure in the form 
recommended by the Administrative Committee on Coordination in order ty 
ensure adequate consultation between specialized agencies and inter-govem. 
mental organizations.” The Conference also approved specific arrangements 
between FAO and the Economic Commission for Latin America and betwee, 
FAO and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


Technical Activities 


The Food and Agriculture Organization announced in May 1952 that 174 
experts from 38 countries were working in 51 countries principally in the field 
of land and water development, crop improvement, animal disease control 
nutrition, agricultural economics, the conservation and management of forests 
and the development of fisheries. Under terms of agreements in the FAQ 
Fellowship Program, 81 fellows were then studying abroad, and FAO was 
committed to locate an additional 127 experts and 200 fellows.” On April 5, 
1952, FAO concluded a supplemental agreement to the United Nations and 
Libyan agreement for technical assistance, signed on April 7, to provide 2 
agricultural experts to assist Libya in agricultural pilot projects.” 


Other Matters 


During this period the Council of FAO convened for its fourteenth session 


on December 7, 1951 in Rome,” and for its fifteenth session on June 9, 1952” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT | 


Lending Operations 

Between July 1, 1951 and March 31, 1952,’ the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development made fourteen loans totalling $212,658,000, bring. 
ing total loan commitments as of March 31, 1952 to $1,326,183,000. Through 
this period, the Bank continued to advise member governments in the prepar: 


tion and execution of specific development programs and of general programs 


for economic development in member countries and their territories.’ 

On March 20, the Bank made a loan of $7,000,000 to the K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines to help finance an estimated $33,000,000 program to re-equip 
the air fleet in order to handle an expected increase in air traffic over the nett 
few years and to improve the Netherlands’ dollar earning capacity. A private 


19 Thid., p. 134. 1For information on previous activities @ 


2 Food and Agriculture Organization, Re- the Bank, see International Organization, V\, } 


port on the Activities of FAO under the Ex-_ p. 111-115. 


panded Technical Assistance Program for the ?For a statement of the principal activities 
First Financial Period, 1950-1951 and Outline _ of the Bank since June 30, 1951, supplementing 
of Activities for 1952, Rome, May 1952. the Sixth Annual Report of the Bank, see Inte- 

21 United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 380. national Bank for Reconstruction and Develoy 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 14. ment, Press Release, May 9, 1952. 
23 Ibid., p. 869. 
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bank participated directly in a Bank loan for the first time as the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York agreed to forward $3,500,000 to the Bank 
for disbursement to K.L.M. in exchange for notes from the airline.’ 

The Bank made a loan of $27,200,000 to Pakistan on March 27, its first to 
that country, for the rehabilitation and modernization of railway systems in the 
western and eastern parts of the country. The Bank considered the financing 
of this three-year program as its first step in assisting the general economic 
development ‘of the country. The loan would be disbursed chiefly in dollars 
and French francs; the French government had agreed to make available 
$12,000,000 worth of French francs from the paid-in portion of its subscription 
to the Bank’s capital. An additional $15,200,000 will be used for purchases 
in the United States.“ A further loan of $3,250,000, was made to Pakistan on 
June 13 for the reclamation of waste land in the Punjab Province to stimulate 
agricultural production, increase exports and permit the resettlement and pro- 
ductive employment of refugees.° 

On April 30 the Bank made a loan of $20,000,000 to the Bank of Finland 
(Suomen Pankki) to promote the growth of Finland’s industry and agriculture 
and to increase its exports, vital to the furthering of economic progress. The 
Bank agreed to lend $9,500,000 for the expansion and modernization of the 
wood-products industry; $9,500,000 to build four hydroelectric generating 
stations in northern and eastern Finland and a steam-generating plant in west- 
em Finland; and $1,000,000 for the improvement of farm lands and forest 
roads.° 

The Republic of Turkey received on June 18 a $25,000,000 loan to finance 
purchases from the United States and Europe of materials and equipment and 
to pay engineering and contracting fees needed to complete a dam and related 
power facilities on the Seyhan River. The project would provide flood control, 
irrigation and hydoelectric power in the Adana Plain.’ At this time the total 
Bank loans to Turkey for economic development totalled $50,600,000." 


Missions 


The Bank announced on June 26 that engineers from India and Pakistan met 
with Bank representatives in Washington, D.C., from May 7 to June 18 to study 
technical measures to increase the supplies é water available from the Indus 
system of rivers for the purpose of economic development. The meeting was 
to reconvene in Karachi on November 1.’ 

The report of the Bank’s mission to Surinam, published on May 6, 1952, 
placed major emphasis on the need for development of agricultural, forest and 
mineral resources and recommended a program of investment calling for public 


*Tbid., Press Release 283, March 20, 1952. ® Ibid., Loan Number 61 FI, April 30, 1952. 
: ‘Ibid., Press Release 284, March 27, 1952; 7 Ibid., Loan Number 63 TU, June 18, 1952. 
United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 344. 8 Ibid., Press Release 295, June 18, 1952. 

*International Bank for Reconstruction and * Tbid., Press Release, June 26, 1952. 


a Loan Number 62 PAK, June 13, 
52. 
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expenditures of 100,000,000 Surinam guilders (slightly more than $50,000,000) 
during the period from 1952 to 1962. The mission pointed out that Surinam 
was emerging from a long period of economic stagnation and dependence 
chiefly as a result of greatly increased bauxite production, an inflow of public 
and private capital from the Netherlands, and the greater availability of Dutch 


technicians but that the proposed development program could increase the | 


volume of gross production by 50 percent, promote financial independence, 
maintain, even raise gradually, the standard of living. The mission recom. 
mended to the Netherlands and the Surinam governments 1) substantial capital 
investment in the Surinam Land Improvement Program formulated by the 
Surinam Planning Board with the purpose of increasing food production and 
agricultural efficiency; 2) continuation and acceleration of forestry develop- 
ment and utilization projects; 3) immediate consideration with aluminum. 
producing companies of the business aspects of a project to erect hydroelectric 
generating facilities on the Surinam River to provide power for aluminum pro- 
duction; 4) prompt improvement and expansion of the transportation system; 
5) consideration of improvements in housing, health and educational facilities, 
town planning, and the modernization and expansion of the technical school 
at Parmaribo.” 


Other Operations 


On March 31, 1952 the Bank reported a net income for the previous nine 
months of $12,507,639, an increase of $1,024,409 over a similar period in 1951. 


The net income was placed in the General Reserve Against Losses on Loans and | 


Guarantees, which increased this reserve as of March 31, 1952 to $54,662,856. 
Gross income, less $5,495,511 appropriated to the Special Reserve, amounted 
to $25,744,168 by that date, an increase of $5,167,809 ‘over the same period 
in the preceding fiscal year. The Special Reserve as of March 31, 1952 
amounted to $25,621,260. Disbursements on loans between July 1, 1951 and 
March 31, 1952 amounted to $131,575,137, bringing total disbursements to 
$823,302,266 on March 31, 1952. During the quarter ended March 31, 1952, 
the Bank increased its funded debt through public offerings of bonds to 
$449,858,586; and it sold from its loan portfolio $1,386,000 in bonds without 
guarantee, $5,700,000 with guarantee. Total sales by the Bank of obligations 
of its borrowers aggregated $40,528,380 on March 31. Repayments of princi- 
pal, both to the Bank and to other holders of bonds received under loans, 
totalled $13,631,282 on this date. During this quarter period the Bank ob- 
tained the approval of France, Sweden and South Africa to use portions of their 
18 percent local-currency subscriptions to the Bank capital for certain loans; 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States also authorized the Bank 
to relend the proceeds of any repayments on loans that had been made out of 
their 18 percent capital subscriptions." On March 31, 1952 subscribed capital 
stood at $8,453,500,000.” 


10 Tbid., Press Release 291, May 6, 1952. 12 Tbid., Press Release, May 9, 1952. 
11 [bid., Press Release 286, April 28, 1952. 
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On May 14 the Bank announced the public offering of $50,000,000 in 3% per- 
cent bonds of the Bank due in 1975 by a nationwide group of 119 banks and 
investment firms in the United States. The bonds were priced at 98% percent 
plus accrued interest to yield 3.47 percent to maturity. This was the first issue 
of Bank bonds to be marketed in the United States on a negotiated underwriting 
basis. Proceeds from the sale of the bonds would be used in the general opera- 
tions of the Bank.” On February 5 the Bank made its first public offering in 
Canada by issuing $15,000,000 (Canadian) in 4 percent bonds due in 1962. 
A group of 170 Canadian dealers and charter banks underwrote the issue and 
offered it at par. Canadian insurance companies and other institutional in- 
vestors purchased nearly 50 percent of the issue and the remainder was sold 
to the general public.“ On May 22 the government of Canada released 
$41,000,000 (Canadian) from its capital subscription to the Bank for use in its 
lending operation; this together with two previous releases totalled the whole 
of Canada’s original dollar subscription to the Bank’s capital.” 

On April 3 the Bank announced that there had been no further development 
in the Bank’s negotiations in the Iranian oil matter since the joint communiqué 
issued by the Iranian government and the Bank’s mission in Teheran on 
March 17, 1952. The Bank’s mission returned to Washington and made its 
report. The status of negotiations on April 3 was that they were recessed, and 
the Bank informed the two countries concerned that it stood ready to assist in 
any suggestions reasonably practical of solution.” 

On June 26, 1952 the Bank announced the appointment of Pieter Lieftinck of 
the Netherlands as the Bank’s Special Representative in Turkey on matters 
relating to the execution of development projects financed by the Bank and on 
financial and economic questions related to Turkey's development.” 


Other Matters 


Complying with Economic and Social Council Resolution 368 (XIII), the 
Bank reported on April 29 to the Secretary-General of the United Nations on 
the proposed establishment of an International Finance Corporation to stimu- 
late economic development through private investment in underdeveloped 
countries, a proposal which was originated in March 1951 in the United States 
International Development Advisory Board. The report of the Bank con- 
cluded: “There was substantial difference of opinion, but it was the view of a 
considerable, probably the preponderant, group that there was good reason to 
believe that private investors would be interested in availing themselves of the 
facilities of the Corporation, and that the Corporation should prove an effective 
inducement to additional private investment in the underdeveloped areas.” This 
was based upon Bank experience, interviews with members of investment com- 
munities in eight major industrial nations, and official statements by representa- 

® Tbid., Press Release 292, May 14, 1952. 16 Thid., Press Release 285, April 3, 1952. 


4 Ibid., Press Release, May 9, 1952. 11 Thid., Press Release, June 26, 1952. 
* Ibid., Press Release 293, May 22, 1952. 
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tives of a number of underdeveloped countries. The report envisaged the 


corporation as an affiliate, although not a financial associate, of the Bank, since | 


the operations of the corporation were designed to be more speculative thay 
those of the Bank. The member governments of the Bank would provide the 


capital for the corporation and hold membership in it. The report assumed | 


further that the corporation would not accept reponsibility for management o 


a controlling equity interest in the undertakings in which it invested and would , 
attempt to revolve its funds as rapidly as possible. However, the report cav- 


tioned that the corporation would be able to begin operations only on a modest 
scale and to expand gradually, could not provide a large volume of capital, 
could not alter the basic economic conditions that bring about government 
regulation of the repatriation of capital and the remittance of profits by foreign 
investors, and should not arrest consideration of other methods to remove 
obstacles to private investment. But the report concluded that the corporation 
could provide the necessary margin of funds to promote private investment, 
and that it would be well adapted to create confidence both in investor and 
recipient countries that the legitimate interests of each would be respected.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the Council 


The fifteenth session of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Or- | 


ganization, meeting in Montreal, January 29 and April 2, 1952, referred the 
question of retroactive applications of amendments to Annex | of International 


Standards and Recommended Practices to the Air Navigation Commission for 


continued study; adopted amendment | to Annex 12 (Search and Rescue) and 
pertinent recommendations of the Air Navigation Commission; and accepted 
amendment 4 to Annex 10 (Aeronautical Telecommunications).' In its discus- 
sion of secondment policy,’ the Council directed the Secretary-General (Ljur- 
berg) to report to the Council on recruitment by the employment of second- 
ment, as envisaged by the ICAO Service Code, and referred to a working group 
proposals for the revision of staff policy.’ The Council decided that the special 


conference for the finalization of a revised Rome Convention on Damage Caused 


by Foreign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface scheduled to convene in 
Rome on September 9, 1952 should be open to all states, including non-contract- 
ing states which were Members of the United Nations, and Rumania, and 
agreed to include in the documentation for the Rome conference the interpre- 
tation of the Air Transport Committee of the Council’s insurance resolution of 


December 6, 1950 to the effect that the resolution was intended to establish ; 


maximum limits of state action to cover all forms of international air naviga- 


18 Tbid., Press Release 290, May 1, 1952. International Civil Aviation Organization, Docu- 
1Document 7283-C/842, January 29 to ment 7203-C/830, November 1951, p. 127. 
April 2, 1952, p. 9-13. % Document 7283-C/842, January 29 to 


? For a discussion of secondment policy, see April 2, 1952, p. 5. 
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tion.’ On March 18 and 28 the Council approved an estimated net budget for 
1953 of $3,071,087; recommended that no contracting state contribute to 
ICAO in 1952 more than 33.3 percent of the total assessed budget and that 
27 percent should be the ceiling for 1953; and accepted the recommendations 
of the Finance Committee that the difference between the maximum contribu- 
tion obtained by application of the principles adopted in 1950 and the fixed 
maximum contribution should be distributed over the remaining contracting 
states by a procedure which would take into account the imponderable ele- 
ments and which would approximate the mean between the present system of 
the power curve and the system of pro rata contributions; and that increases 
in contributions, as expressed in units, should be limited to 10 percent.’ In 
order that revenue would more nearly meet authorized expenditure in a fiscal 
year, the Council decided that deficits due to a short fall in receipts should be 
made up from the Working Capital Fund for which all members would be 
assessed whenever necessary, that vigorous action should be taken to collect 
contributions in arrears. The balance of $112,818 representing the General 
Fund Reserve was transferred to the Working Capital Fund for which contract- 
ing states would be assessed $67,000 in 1953." The Council adopted a report 
of the Air Transport Committee on the definition of a scheduled international 
air service and an analysis of the rights conferred by article 5 of the conven- 
tion; in considering the report of the Air Navigation Commission, the Council 
temporarily discontinued the study of recognition of certificates of airworthi- 
ness for purposes of import and export of aircraft; approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation Services on the 
administration of the Loran Stations at Vik, Iceland and at Frederiksdal, Green- 
land, on the relocation of the United States’ Station “H” in the network of 
ocean stations in the north Atlantic; and requested the Air Navigation Com- 
mission to ask the Secretary-General to report on the nature and possible solu- 
tion of remaining deficiencies of indispensable air navigation facilities in the 
Caribbean region. The Council postponed the third conference on north 
Atlantic ocean stations and the extension of the 1949 agreement. It noted the 
report on action taken by the World Health Organization to prepare sanitary 
standards of airports and suggested that the World Meteorological Organization 
cooperate with ICAO to determine the possibility of dividing the world into 
uniform temperature zones for the purpose of temperature accountability. 
Furthermore, the Council delegated to its president authority to take during 
the recess following the fifteenth session such action as necessary to meet new 
contingencies or to permit effective preparation for future activities unless such 
action would impose new commitments upon the organization. 


Legal Committee 
A subcommittee on the revision of the Warsaw Convention of 1929, estab- 
lished by the Legal Committee during its eighth session, met from January 7 


‘ Ibid., p. 13. ¢ Ibid., p. 24. 
’ Ibid., p. 22. 
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to 22 in Paris to study the liability of the air carrier in case of damage tp 


passengers, baggage and cargo carried from one country to another.’ The | 


subcommittee arrived at the following conclusions: as it would be difficult to 
prepare special uniform provisions dealing with the negotiability of the airway 
bill, the subcommittee preferred the solution proposed by the United Kingdom 
of referring these matters of negotiability to the national laws relating to ship. 


ping bills of lading; the group supported the provisions granting liability to | 


persons operating aircraft other than those in whose name the agreement was 
concluded and entitling personal liability to the same limits as those applicable 
to the carrier; the subcommittee proposed that the limits of liability would not 
apply if the damage resulted from a deliberate breach of duty committed by 


the carrier or his agent; and the subcommittee approved the non-imposition on | 


carriers of any obligation to pay as compensation amounts greater than those 
provided in the convention and urged contracting states to secure a uniform 
interpretation of the convention.” 


Technical Activities 


Air Navigation Commission: The Air Navigation Commission convened its 
ninth session on January 29 and submitted to the Council its draft work pro- 


gram. The commission decided to delete from its program the subject of spe- | 
cifications for flight level indicators since replies from member states and | 


international organizations showed that no such studies were then under review. 
Similarly, the commission postponed until 1953 a special meeting on in-flight 
reporting and delayed the convening of a Fixed Service Meeting in the Carib- 
bean region until the views of member states might be made known and the 
development of the South American/south Atlantic recommendations on cir 


cuits between the south Atlantic regions and the Caribbean communications | 


centers might be advanced. Furthermore, the commission agreed that action 
taken by ICAO under Article 37 of the Convention concerning the carriage by 
air of dangerous goods should be governed by Article 35 and limited to the 


drafting of broad general provisions designed to provide a basis for more de 


tailed specifications to be prepared by individual states; the commission asked | 
the Secretariat to obtain details of national regulations on the carriage of dan | 


gerous goods in order to draft Standards and Recommended Practices on this 
subject for the commission’s consideration.’ After consultation with member 
states, the commission established a test period for an Experimental Pressure 
Pattern Flying Programme for the north Atlantic region to improve the upper 
air weather forecasts upon which the technique of “pressure-pattern flying 


depended. In addition, the commission, after studying the report on the re | 


sults of the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference of the International 
Telecommunication Union, August 16 to December 4, 1951, endorsed a pro 


7 For previous information on the work of this 8 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1952, p. 13 
group of experts, see International Organization, * Ibid., p. 5. 
VI, p. 300. 
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gram of action for ICAO with regard to aeronautical frequencies; the commis- 
sion recommended to the Council that the specifications of ICAO Standard 
Atmosphere be published in the form of a manual; it deleted the subject of 
temperature accountability from its work program due to its investigation by 
the Meteorological Division and the World Meteorological Organization.” 


Air Transport Committee: The Air Transport Committee, which convened on 
January 30, 1952, was concerned with the definition of scheduled and non- 
scheduled international air service and analysis of Article 5 of the Chicago 
Convention on international civil aviation. The committee accepted the recom- 
mendations of a working group on the charges for air navigation facilities and 
asked for a further report by June 1952 on ways and means to levy charges for 
irport and air navigation services so as to provide the most equitable arrange- 
ment for both the supplier and the user.” 


Personnel Licensing Division: The fourth session of the Personnel Licensing 
Division, held in Montreal from January 22 to February 14, 1952, gave primary 
attention to the study of proposed amendment to Annex 1 of Standards and 
Recommended Practices. However, the division also recommended that remu- 
neration for private pilots should be altered to apply only to the purpose for 
which the aircraft was being flown, took remedial action to assist co-pilots in 
gaining experience for higher grades of licenses, decided that there should be 
no differentiation in pilots’ privileges between scheduled and non-scheduled 
fight, and determined that the instrument rating should be separated from 
senior commercial pilot licenses and which should carry greater privileges than 
formerly.” 


Technical Assistance 


On January 23, an agreement for technical assistance was signed between 
the United Nations, the International Labor Organization, the government of 
Afghanistan and ICAO; a supplemental agreement between ICAO and Afghan- 
istan provided for the appointment of one civil aviation adviser. A technical 
assistance agreement, providing for the appointment of one radio communica- 
tions instructor and for the granting of four fellowships in radio communi- 
cations, was signed with the government of Yugoslavia on February 6, 1952.” 
ICAO signed an agreement on March 6 with the government of Egypt to 
provide five instructors in air traffic control and communications. On February 
14 an agreement was signed with the government of Lebanon for the provision 
of four aviation experts.” 


“Tbid., April 1952, p. 4. For information the Council took action during its fifteenth ses- 


on questions covered during this meeting on 
which the Council took action at its fifteenth 
session, see this issue, p. 436. 

"ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1952, p. 6; 
ibid., April 1952, p. 6. For information on 
questions covered during this meeting on which 


sion, see this issue, p. 436. 

2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, April 1952, p. 11; 
for the report of the fourth session, see docu- 
ment 7251-PEL/538. 

% ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1952, p. 9. 

14 Thid., April 1952, p. 9. 
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During the period under review missions were initiated or supplemented jp 


E] Salvador, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Iran, India, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, | 


Pakistan and Nicaragua. Further requests for technical assistance were te. 
ceived from Chile, Iran, Iraq, Thailand, Iceland and Indonesia. During this 
period ICAO dispatched to Indonesia for the use of the mission there the pro- 
totype air traffic controller/communications synthetic trainer. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Annual Report 


The sixth report of the International Labor Organization’ to the United 
Nations noted that, in the preparation of the 1953 program of ILO, the organi- 
zation had found itself faced with the necessity of distinguishing between what 
was essential and what was desirable. “The criteria for this distinction have 
been the financial capacity of Governments to pay.” Two general objectives 
toward which all ILO activities were directed were methods of increasing labor 
productivity and action to secure and maintain full employment. However, it 
was emphasized that these were long-range objectives which could not be 


measured in the “arbitrary time limit” of a single year. Shifts in emphasis in | 


ILO’s program were more apparent in different types of activity within these 
general fields rather than in the adoption of a different program. For example, 
the report continued, in 1950 when there appeared that a threat of recession 
in the United States and Europe existed, ILO placed particular emphasis on 


problems of full employment; since that time, ILO had placed increasing em- | 


phasis on problems of underemployment in underdeveloped countries. 

The remainder of the report dealt with ILO activities in 1) the general field 
of labor problems, such as manpower, productivity, wages, social security, 
occupational health and safety, industrial relations and the Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association and 2) problems of under. 
developed regions. In this latter field, various types of action which could be 
taken to meet regional problems and problems of particular importance to 
underdeveloped regions were discussed.’ 


Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International Labor Organization met in Geneva 
for its 118th session from March 11 to 14, 1952 and unanimously approved a 
proposed budget for 1953 of $6,223,368, $1,554 less than 1952." 

Proposals for a meeting of experts on the prevention and suppression of dust 
in mining, tunnelling and quarrying were also unanimously endorsed.‘ A pre 


1For information on previous activities of 8 International Labor Conference (35th se* 
ILO, see International Organization, VI, p. 303- sion), Report II, Geneva, 1952; Industry and 
306. Labour, April 15, 1952, p. 291. 

2 International Labor Organization, Sixth Re- *Document G.B. 118/6/9, n.d.; document 


port of the International Labour Organization G.B. 118/6/24, n.d.; Industry and Labow 
to the United Nations, Geneva, 1952. April 15, 1952, p. 291. 
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liminary invitation list of experts in the field from countries which had made 
substantial contributions to the investigation of the problem was approved and 
the meeting was scheduled for December 1-17, 1952 in Geneva. 

One of the questions which aroused considerable discussion in the Govern- 
ing Body concerned a proposed meeting of experts on productivity. Speaking 
on behalf of the employers, Mr. Waline (employers’ delegate, France) main- 
tained that ILO could not usefully discuss such questions as investment in addi- 
tional capital equipment, improvements in production planning, materials 
handling and plant layout, or better costing and budget control systems. He 
also felt that, as the social aspect of productivity had been considered often in 
various bodies of ILO, there was no need for special consultation. He reported 
that most of the employers’ delegates felt that the problems were of an essen- 
tially national character and most often arose within the undertaking. For these 
reasons, the employers’ group felt that the convening of the proposed meeting 
would serve no useful purpose. On the other hand, the workers’ delegates, 
represented by Mr. Jouhaux (workers’ delegate, France), emphasized that in- 
creased productivity should go hand in hand with raising the standard of living 
for the workers in general and that increased productivity in armament indus- 
tries, if it were not balanced by a development of industries producing con- 
sumers’ goods, w vould result in the lowering of the standard of living of workers 
in all countries. Mr. Roberts (workers’ delegate, United Kingdom) said that 
long experience had shown that productivity could be increased only very 
slowly if it were attempted on a plant basis without considering technical and 
organizational aspects; he “was astonished that the Employers hesitated to 
approach the problem as a whole” and urged them to reconsider their position. 
By a vote of 23 to 2 with 6 abstentions, the Governing Body approved the 
convocation of such a meeting. The following agenda was approved by a vote 
of 21 to 2 with 6 abstentions: 1) practical methods of increasing productivity 
in the manufacturing industries with special reference to human, organizational 
and technical factors affecting productivity; 2) advice to ILO on future studies 
and activities in the field.’ 

In accordance with a decision of the 117th session of the Governing Body, 
the Director-General submitted a report on a proposed European regional con- 
ference in which he indicated as questions which could usefully be considered 
by the projected conference freedom of association, action to raise productivity 
in Europe, facilities for holidays with pay, and social security. The Director- 
General further recommended that all ILO members in Europe participate in 
the conference, being represented in each case by two government delegates, 
one workers’ delegate and one employers’ delegate and that the conference take 
place as soon as possible after the autumn 1952 session of the Governing Body.* 
Speaking on behalf of the employers’ delegates, Mr. Waline (employers’ dele- 
gate, France) said that the proposed agenda did not justify the calling of such 


Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, ® Document G.B. 118/2/4, n.d. 
p. 292-293, 
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a conference as many items contained therein were being considered or aboyt | 
to be considered by other bodies. While not opposing the idea of regional 
conferences, he felt that it was less necessary to study the special problems of 
Europe than of other regions. Mr. Jouhaux (workers’ delegate, France) replied 
that the workers’ group strongly supported the principle of European unity and 
“could not understand why the I.L.O. had had nothing to say about the crea. 
tion of a united Europe, for ‘one of the conditions of European Unity was unity 
in the social situation, in social progress, and in preliminary social organization 
between the various States which are called on to form that union.” He fel 
that it was essential that a European regional conference be held although the 
agenda might differ from that recommended in the Director-General’s report, 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (government delegate, United Kingdom) 
proposed that the Governing Body adjourn consideration of the question for 
the present. After other members of the Governing Body had presented their 
views, the Director-General was requested to re-examine the agenda for such | 
a meeting and the conditions under which it would be desirable to hold it. The 
value of a European regional conference was recognized in principle.’ 

The report of the second session of the Committee of Experts on Social Policy 
in Non-Metropolitan Territories, which had met in Geneva, November 26- 
December 8, 1951," was considered at some length. After general discussion 
in which, on the whole, the work of the committee was praised, the Governing 
Body turned its attention to specific recommendations contained in the report 
The committee had, with Mr. M. Smuts (Union of South Africa) dissenting, | 
condemned penal sanctions for breaches of contracts of employment by indige- | 
nous workers and urged their early abolition. Toward this goal it had recom- 
mended that the Governing Body 1) urge ILO members who had not done 
so to ratify the 1939 convention and 2) consider supplementing this convention 
to provide for the immediate abolition of such sanctions in connection with | 
women and certain other categories and their complete abolition by December | 
31, 1951. The Governing Body directed the Director-General to communicate | 
to member states and the Trusteeship Council the views and recommendations 
of the committee and further agreed to consider inclusion of the question o 
the agenda of a future ILO Conference. 

The committee had also called upon governments concerned to intensify | 

efforts to improve the social and economic conditions in rural areas which gave 
rise to the problem of migrant workers. It suggested as a general aim that 
workers should, wherever possible, be established permanently in residence 
with their families at or near their place of employment. Mr. Gemmill (em 
ployers’ delegate, Union of South Africa) and Mr. Waline (employers’ delegate, 
France) felt that “it was going too far” to conclude that migration should be ! 
reduced to a minimum for many workers preferred to leave their families i 
their country of origin. The Governing Body authorized the Director-Genenl 





| 


™Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, 8 Document G.B. 118/3/1, n.d. 
p- 293-294. 
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to communicate the committee’s conclusions to ILO members concerned and 
to appropriate international organizations. The report also contained recom- 
mended measures to protect the migratory worker during his journey to and 
from work and during his period of employment; in addition to communicating 
these to the governments concerned and to the Trusteeship Council, the Gov- 
eming Body asked that the question be brought to its attention when it con- 
sidered the agenda for the 37th (1954) session of the Conference. 

The Governing Body took under consideration the suggestion of the com- 
mittee regarding future seminars on technical and vocational training of workers 
in non-metropolitan territories. In earlier discussion of the committee’s report, 
Mr. Waline, while recognizing the importance of such training, felt that the. 
Governing Body should not overlook the importance of manual labor. 

The Governing Body adopted the recommendation of the committee that 
governments with non-metropolitan territories review the progress which had 
been made in the application of ILO conventions to these territories and con- 
sider applying them more fully. Similarly approved were suggestions that the 
committee meet at least every eighteen months and that it be enlarged to in- 
clude experts from non-metropolitan areas. Consideration of a proposed field 
office in Africa was postponed pending further study by the Director-General 
and ILO members.” 

The Governing Body authorized the Director-General to communicate to 
member governments the views and conclusions of the Meeting of Experts on 
Women’s Work which had been held in Geneva, December 11-15, 1951.” The 
report covered such subjects as 1) current developments and needs for public 
employment services in the placing of women, 2) measures to facilitate the 
principle of equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal 
value, and 3) development and need for vocational training of women in 
various regions, namely, Europe, the Americas, Asia and the middle east.” 

Upon the request of the Asian Regional Conference, the Director-General of 
ILO submitted a report on a proposed technical meeting on the protection of 
young workers in Asian countries with relation to their vocational preparation.” 
The meeting, to be held in late November or early December, 1952, would 
consider the following questions: 1) utilization of young people in relation to 
the manpower needs of Asian countries in industry, handicrafts and agriculture; 
2) needs and problems of young persons in Asian countries with respect to 
vocational guidance, vocational training and apprenticeship and placement 
services; 3) problems of child labor and the protection of young workers in 
Asia in industry, non-industrial occupations, handicrafts and agriculture; and 
4) relation of general fundamental education and compulsory schooling to the 
vocational preparation and protection of children and young workers.” 


*Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, #2 Document G.B. 118/16/16, n.d. 
p. 294-297, Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, 
* Document G.B. 118/4/3, n.d p. 298-299. 


“Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, 
p. 298. 
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The Governing Body received a report of the Technical Assistance Com. 
mittee of ILO in which it was noted that technical assistance agreements 
already concluded by ILO with various states represented an estimated expen- 
diture of $2,672,279; on the basis of agreements expected to be concluded in 
1952, the total expenditure for that year would be $3,741,832." 

Two reports were received from the Committee on Industrial Committees" 


and their recommendations adopted without discussion. Among the proposals | 





thus adopted were the following: 1) the establishment of a subcommittee of | 


the Committee on Industrial Committees to review the activities of the indus. 
trial committees, criteria for membership in them and establishment of new 
industrial communities; 2) reconsideration of the possibility of establishing 
bipartite subcommittees in the industrial committees; 3) participation of Japan 
in the Metal Trades Committee and the Iron and Steel Committee with its 


membership in other industrial committees to await decision on criteria for | 


membership. In approving this report, the Governing Body also approved the 


agenda for the fourth session of the Building, Civil Engineers and Public Works | 


Committee at which action on recommendations of past sessions and recent | 


developments in the field were to be considered.” 


In private sessions, the Governing Body considered and adopted three reports 
from the special Committee on Freedom of Association. It was decided that 


nineteen complaints received alleging violation of trade union rights did not 
warrant reference to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Free- 
dom of Association; in twenty-one cases consultations were proceeding with 
governments concerned. A complaint of the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers against the Dominican Republic was felt to need further investigation 
and the special committee was authorized to consult further with the Dominican 
Republic.” 

The Director-General submitted the report of his representative, Mr. R. Rao, 
on an enquiry into conditions in the Suez Canal area. This report, authorized 
by the Governing Body at its 117th session, arose out of complaints from 
Egyptian labor unions and the Egyptian government that the United Kingdom 
was forcibly retaining and using Egyptian labor in the Suez Canal zone. Dur 
ing the enquiry which lasted from December 9, 1951 to January 13, 1952, 
Mr. Rao had consulted with Egyptian and United Kingdom government repre 
sentatives and with alleged victims. The report, which sought to present an 
“objective statement of the facts” rather than to support or deny the allegations 
of any party, contained statements from both governments as well as records 
of the cases and of interviews conducted by Mr. Rao.” During this session 
communications were received from several states not involved in the dispute 
suggesting that consideration of the report be adjourned to a later date. As 


144 Document G.B. 118/13/25, n.d. 16 Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, 
% Document G.B. 118/11/18, n.d.; document pp. 299-300. 
G.B. 118/11/23, n.d. 1 Tbid., p. 305. 


18 Document G.B. 118/16/8, n.d. 
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neither the United Kingdom nor Egypt opposed this suggestion, it was adopted 
by the Governing Body.” 

The Governing Body’s standing orders were amended to associate all mem- 
bers of ILO more closely with the work of the body.” The Director-General 
informed the Governing Body of Libya’s application for membership in ILO 
which was to be submitted to the next session of the International Labor 
Conference.” 


Industrial Committees 

The fourth session of the Metal Trades Committee met in Geneva, April 21- 
May 3, 1952 and adopted a “blueprint for better ‘human relations’ in the 
world’s metal industries as a measure to increased productivity and a more 
contented personnel”. The committee declared “all workers should be treated 
not simply as factors in production, but as human beings whose dignity and 
freedom, within the framework of their rights and duties, should be respected 
under all circumstances”. The rights and interests of the consumer should also 
be taken into consideration by employers’ and workers’ groups. Increased pro- 
ductivity, it was pointed out, should contribute to the general welfare through 
lower prices on consumers’ goods and higher wages and better standards of 
living for the workers. The next session of the committee was to consider 
1) practical methods of cooperation between employers and workers in the 
metal industries and 2) regularization of production and a high level of employ- 
ment in the metals industries.” 

The Iron and Steel Committee was scheduled to meet in Geneva from May 5, 
1952 to consider general progress and developments in its field of interest, 
vocational training and welfare services in the industry.” 


Other Matters 


In the period reviewed, the following additional reports were received in 
preparation for the forthcoming 35th International Labor Conference: Report 
of the Director-General;* Financial and Budgetary Questions;” Summary of 
Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitution) ;” Summary 
of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of 
the Constitution) ;“ Summary of Information Relating to the Submission to the 
Competent Authorities of Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labor Conference (Article 19 of the Constitution) ;* Report of 
the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions (Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution) ;* Minimum Standards of Social 


“Industry and Labour, April 15, 1952, *5 Ibid., Report II, Geneva, 1952. 

p. 305-306. 6 Ibid., Report III (Part I), Geneva, 1952. 
® Ibid., p. 301-302. 1 Ibid., Report III (Part II), Geneva, 1952. 
*Document G.B. 118/16/13, n.d. 38 Tbid., Report III (Part III), Geneva, 1952. 
2ILO News, June 1952. * Ibid., Report III (Part IV), Geneva, 1952. 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 838. 
_™ International Labor Conference (35th ses- 
sion), Report I, Geneva, 1952. 
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Security;” Objectives and Advanced Standards of Social Security;” and Revision 
of the Maternity Protection Convention.” 

In April, ILO announced the conclusion of an agreement with Turkey for 
the establishment of a Manpower Field Office for the Near and Middle East at 
Istanbul;* Paulo Novaes (Brazil) was later appointed to head the new office 

The second session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers was held in Geneva, February 18—March 1, 1952. Tep 
of the committee’s thirteen members participated in the conference whose 
agenda included 1) general discussion of the action taken by countries in the 
light of conclusions of the earlier session, 2) general hygiene in shops and 
offices, and 3) rights of performers as regards broadcasting, television and the 
mechanical reproduction of sound.” 

The Fifth Conference of American States Members of the International Labor 
Organization met in Petropolis, Brazil, from April 17 to 29, 1952. Following 
the unanimous election of Dr. J. de Segadas Vianna (Brazil) as president, the 
following agenda was approved: 1) application and supervision of labor legis- 
lation in agriculture; 2) achievements and future policy in social security; and 
3) methods of remuneration of salaried employees. The Director-General of 
ILO submitted a report to the conference in which the present social condi- 
tions in the area, tendencies which were visible, and fields in which progress 
might be made were outlined.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


On January 3, 1952, the International Monetary Fund’ announced that Burma 
had signed the Articles of Agreement, becoming the fifty-first member of the 
Fund. Burma’s quota in the Fund was designated at $15,000,000.’ 


Par Values: The Fund announced on January 17 the establishment of the 
initial par value for the Ceylon rupee at 4.76190 rupees per United States 
dollar.’ 


Sales and Purchases: On February 14 the Fund announced that it had sold 
$37,500,000 to Brazil in exchange for 698,750,000 cruzeiros. It was Brazil's 
fourth purchase of exchange from the Fund, its previous purchases having 


% Tbid., Report V (a) (2), Geneva, 1952. 

31 Ibid., Report V (b), Geneva, 1952. 

32 Ibid., Report VII, Geneva, 1952. 

%3TLO News, April 1952. 

% Thid., June 1952. 

3% A detailed summary of this meeting may be 
found in Industry and Labour, June 1, 1952, 
p- 400-413. 

% International Labor Organization, Fifth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization, Report of the 
Director-General, Geneva, 1952. A _ detailed 


account of this meeting may be found in Indus- 
try and Labour, June 15, 1952, p. 438—447. 


1For a summary of previous action by the 
Fund, see International Organization, VI, p. 12]; 
for a summary of the report of the five experts 
appointed by the United Nations and their rec 
ommendations concerning the Fund’s role in @ 
period of recession (United Nations, Measures 
for Internationai Economic Stability), see Inter 
national Financial News Survey, February |, 
1952. 

? International Monetary Fund Press Release 
177, January 3, 1952. 


3 International Financial News Survey, Janv- 


ary 18, 1952. 
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totalled $37,500,000 and £10,000,000. The new purchase was to be used in 
rt to meet dollar payments on wheat imports which, because of the severe 
drought in Argentina, would have to come largely from the “harder” currency 
areas of Canada and the United States.‘ The Fund announced on April 30 the 
impending sale before September 30, 1952 of $30,000,000 to Australia for the 
equivalent in Australian pounds. In arranging for the purchase Australia ex- 
ressed its intention to repurchase this amount in three to five years plus the 
equivalent of $20,000,000 purchased in October 1949.° On June 13 Paraguay 
made a purchase of $875,000 from the Fund with guaraniés. This, Paraguay’s 
first transaction with the Fund, raised the Fund’s holdings of guaraniés to 100 
nt of Paraguay’s quota of $3,500,000 and brought to 21 the number of 
members that had purchased other member's currencies from the Fund.’ The 
Fund announced on June 27 that it had made a standby arrangement with 
Belgium which would permit the government to purchase with Belgian francs 
on arevolving basis up to the equivalent of $50,000,000 held by the Fund. The 
arrangement was made for an initial period of six months to be terminated, in 
any case, at the end of five years, at which time the Fund stated it would be 
prepared to consider additional purchases by Belgium.’ Chile, Turkey and 
Syria repurchased in May amounts of their currencies held by the Fund with 
payments of $9,095,037 in gold and United States dollars: Chile paid 
$1,884,318 in gold and $1,794,990 in United States dollars; Turkey, $4,997,729 
in United States dollars; and Syria, $418,000 in gold for the equivalent in Syrian 
pounds." 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


The last annual report of the International Refiigee Organization’ to the 
United Nations summarized the work of IRO and its predecessors from the 
decision by the General Assembly on February 12, 1946 to establish the organi- 
zation to March 1, 1952 when IRO entered its period of liquidation. During 
this time, ninety percent of the refugees registered with IRO had been repa- 
triated, resettled or otherwise assisted; over one million persons had been re- 
settled while over 73,000 had been repatriated to their countries of origin or 
former residence. During the period from July 1, 1947 to February 7, 1952 
the organization had received contributions from member governments totalling 
$398,596,802. 

The year 1951 was characterized in the report as a year of gradual liquida- 
tion. The major operational task of IRO was completed as the major responsi- 
bility devolved upon the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
During 1951, 1,039 refugees had been repatriated while over 150,000 had been 
resettled. The majority of those resettled, 90,819, had gone to the United 
States; 30,448 had gone to Canada and 11,645 to Australia. 


‘ Ibid., February 22, 1952. 8 Ibid., June 13, 1952. 
5 Ibid., May 2, 1952. 1 For prior information on the activities of 
* Ibid., June 13, 1952. the International Refugee Organization, see In- 


" Ibid., June 27, 1952. ternational Organization, VI, p. 306-310. 
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In summarizing its activities since 1946, IRO felt that the objective of the | 


Members of the United Nations in passing the February 12, 1946 resolution 
had been achieved. While the refugee problem still existed, “its size and 


”>2 


urgency has been reduced”. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The sixth meeting of the Administrative Council of the International Tele. | 


communication Union was held in Geneva, April 16-May 26, 1951.’ The 
seventh session was to begin on April 9, 1952. Because of the nearness of the 
Plenipotentiary Conference of ITU, the agenda of the seventh session was 
limited to administrative and fiscal problems.° 

The sixth session of the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) | 
was held in Geneva from June 5 through July 6, 1951.° Thirteen study groups, | 
established at the fifth session of the CCIR in Stockholm, submitted reports to | 
this session on a variety of technical questions: radio transmitters and receivers; 
complete radio systems employed by different services; ground wave propaga- 
tion; tropospheric propagation; ionospheric propagation; radio time signals and 
standard frequencies; monitoring; general technical questions; broadcasting, | 
including questions relating to single sideband; television, including questions 
relating to single sideband; tropical broadcasting and operation questions de- 
pending principally on technical considerations. The CCIR set up twenty-eight 
new study questions for its next session.* 

The International Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIF) met in Flor | 
ence, Italy, for its sixteenth session from October 22 through 27, 1951. Prior 
to the convening of this meeting, study groups had met to prepare reports on 
the following questions: protection of telephone lines against disturbance due 
to electric power installations; protection of telecommunication cables against 
corrosion due to electrolysis or the chemical action of the soil; optimum cor- 
struction of cable sheaths; planning, maintenance and construction of lines con 
necting two international trunk exchanges in international telecommunication, | 
general methods of specifying telephone transmission quality in the inter 
national service; coordination of radio and line transmission in international 
telephone communication; international telephone operation and tariffs; signal 
ling and switching in semi-automatic international service and letter and graphic 
symbols for telephony. In addition, CCIF considered the general switching 
program in Europe and the Mediterranean basin for 1952-1954 which provided 
for an extensive network of high speed international lines to meet the nev / 
requirements of public international telegraph and telephone services, civil 


2Economic and Social Council, document 3 For information on the fifth meeting of th 
E/2211, April 23, 1952. International Radio Consultative Committee, s 

1 For information on the fifth session of the International Organization, II, p. 536. 
Administrative Council, see International Or- ‘Journal des  télécommunications, LVI. | 
ganization, V, p. 382. p- 166-178; Department of State Press Reless | 


?Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 488, May 28, 1951. j 
p- 636-637. 
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aviation and international meteorology and international broadcasting or tele- 
vision relays.” 


Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference 


The Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference of the International 
Telecommunication Union met from August 16 to December 3, 1951 in Geneva. 
The conference, whose delegates from 65 countries consisted largely of engi- 
neers and experts from national telecommunication administrations, was called 
to discuss a complicated technical problem of long standing — the fitting into 
the radio frequency spectrum of all radio stations of the world. This included 
broadcasting stations, airplanes, ships, telegraph and telephone systems, land 
mobile stations, coastal stations, radio-location stations, radio direction-finding 
stations, radio-navigation stations, radio-beacon stations, experimental stations 
and amateur stations. Among the agreements reached by the conference, cited 
as one of the most comprehensive agreements ever negotiated in the field of 
telecommunications, was the adoption of new international frequency lists in 
certain parts of the radio spectrum on a world-wide basis, as well as agreements 
for the regional plans covering the three geographical regions dividing the 
world for radio allocation purposes. 

Plans were also adopted during the conference for the Maritime Mobile 
Radio Telephone Service and the Maritime Mobile Radio Telegraph Service, 
as well as for the allotment of frequencies to the Aeronautical Mobile Service. 
The International Frequency Registration Board, an international body of 
technical experts, was given important new duties in the formulation of plans 
for the orderly use of channels on a world-wide basis without harmful inter- 
ference.° 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Under the terms of the extension of the time limit for the signing of the 
Torquay Protocol, granted by the sixth session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade,’ the protocol was signed by the 
United Kingdom on December 19 and by Denmark on December 21, 1951, 
bringing to 31 the number of signatories. On December 27, Brazil notified the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie) of its intention to apply the 
tariff concessions of the Annecy Protocol’ and on December 31, 1951, India 
signed the First Protocol of Rectifications and Modifications and the First 
Protocol of Supplementary Concessions to GATT. The number of the con- 
tracting parties to GATT was increased to 34 with the accession, during the 


SJournal des télécommunications, LVII, ?United Nations Press Release ITO/244. 
p. 46-88, 134-149. For summaries concerning the Annecy Protocol, 

*United Nations Press Release ITU/8, De- see International Organization, III, p. 718; IV, 
cember 7, 1951. p. 136. 

‘For a summary of the sixth session, see ? United Nations Press Release ITO/245. 


International Organization, VI, p. 127. 
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sixth session, of Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, Peru and Turkey; 

On November 26, 1951, it was announced® that negotiations under Article 
XXVII of the General Agreement’, brought about by China’s withdrawal from 
GATT in May, 1950, had been completed between the United States and the 
states which had claimed a substantial interest in the concessions initially nego. 
tiated between China and the United States. As a result of the negotiations it 
was decided that certain of the concessions granted to China would be with. 
drawn while others would remain in effect." 

A report entitled GATT in Action, published by the Interim Commission for 
ITO at the request of the Contracting Parties to GATT, presented an analysis 
of the recent achievements in the field of international trade and an appraisal 
of the General Agreement in particular, placing emphasis on such topics as; 
1) the results of negotiations at Torquay and the difficulties encountered; 2) 
the prospects for further tariff negotiations; 3) the problem of quantitative 
restrictions; 4) current trade problems; 5) various proposals for a new approach 
to tariff reduction; and 6) regional integration.’ A second report, published by 
the Contracting Parties to GATT, examined the methods of restricting imports 
which were being used by 24 of the contracting parties. The report, The Use 
of Quantitative Import Restrictions to Safeguard Balances of Payments, showed 
the progress made in recent years in payments relationships between the United 
States and the rest of the world, pointed out a substantial relaxation of import 
restrictions since the middle of 1950, and stated that the liberalization program 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation was the most im- 
portant new development in trade policy in western Europe.’ 

The United Kingdom, in a note to the United States on April 9, 1952, ex 
pressed concern over the “most disturbing increase in the number of applica- 
tions for relief under Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act of 1951”. While 
noting that under Article XIX of GATT, the “escape clause”, participating 
countries were free to withdraw a tariff concession if, as a result of unforeseen 
developments or as a result of the concession, the product in question should be 
imported in such quantity as to threaten serious injury to domestic producers, 
the United Kingdom felt that the purpose of GATT would be defeated if the 
“escape clause” were used in other cases. The United Kingdom felt that if 
United States, as the major creditor country of the world, “were to set an 
example of withdrawing tariff concessions whenever they revealed their effec- 
tiveness through more vigorous competition between the imported and domes 
tically produced product, it would be virtually impossible for the Governments 


of the debtor countries . . . to withstand pressure to have recourse to Article ’ 
‘Department of State Press Release 983, 7 Presidential Proclamation 2954, Federal Reg- 
October 30, 1951. ister, XVI, p. 11943. 
5 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 977. 8 GATT in Action, Third Report on the Oper 


* Under Article XXVII of the General Agree- ation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
ment, parties claiming an interest in concessions Trade, Geneva, January 1952. 
initially negotiated between two other parties ® See United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 125. 
may request consultation if such concessions are 
being terminated. 
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XIX in order to free themselves from tariff concessions which were proving 
embarrassing”. The United Kingdom finally maintained that, unless the United 
States were “prepared to apply any but the most rigorous standards of judgment 
to Escape Clause applications”, the reliance which exporters in other countries 
could place on United States tariff concessions would be so weakened that their 
willingness to make special efforts and take added risks to increase dollar- 
earnings exports would be undermined.” The United States Secretary of State 
(Acheson) agreed with the United Kingdom note as to the serious results of 
“loosely” and “lightly” applying the “escape clause”.” 

In April 1952, Belgium notified the United States government and other 
GATT participants that tariff concessions on the import of industrial putty, 
negotiated in 1947, would be withdrawn in retaliation for United States in- 
creases in duties on hatters’ furs.” The original United States action relating 
to hatters’ furs had been taken in accordance with Article XIX of GATT, the 
“escape clause”. 

On April 25, 1952, representatives of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
of the Union of South Africa signed the protocol incorporating into GATT the 
tariff concessions which had been concluded between those two governments 
in August 1951. The United States signed the protocol on the same date. The 
schedule of concessions annexed to the protocol entered into force on May 25, 


1952." 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The twenty-ninth session of the Executive Board of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Paris, March 13—April 7, 1952, 
devoted most of its attention to the draft program and budget for 1953 and 
1954. In presenting the drafts, the Secretary-General (Torres-Bodet) pointed 
out that they had been prepared, insofar as possible, to allow for a probable 
gap between UNESCO’s actual resources and its theoretical budget brought 
about by members in arrears in contributions. In addition, the suggestions of 
the General Conference and the Economic and Social Council on program 
priorities had been followed. If UNESCO were to maintain its present level 
of activity, he continued, it would be necessary for the assessed budgets for 
each of the years 1953 and 1954 to be $9,895,029, an increase of $1,267,029 
each year over the 1952 figure. Any expansion of the program, and the Direc- 
tor-General several times expressed opposition to stabilizing the program at 
its present level, would involve an even greater increase.’ General discussion 


Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 13 Department of State Press Release 13, 
p. 737-738. January 7, 1952. 

"Department of State Press Release 336, 44 Thid., 337, April 30, 1952. 
April 30, 1952. 1Document 29 EX/SR.1—29, June 3, 1952, 


New York Times, April 24, 1952; Inter- p. 81-82. 
national Financial News Survey, IV, p. 338. 
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was prefaced by remarks of the chairman of the Programme Commission, 
Dr. Luther Evans, who felt that UNESCO should think in terms of “programme 
foci” in determining priorities; the question in each case should then be what 
the proposed expenditure contributed to the achievement of these foci and not 
what it could contribute to peace and understanding. In examining the draft 
program and budget, he felt that the Executive Board should adopt the follow. 
ing procedure: first, examine program chapters of the drafts on the basis of 
merits and feasibility but not of cost; second, with a budget target in mind, 
move from priority A to priority B all items not within the limits of the antici. 
pated budget; finally, remove all priority C items from the program and list 
them instead in an annex as a “reservoir of ideas’.’ On the other hand, Dr, 
Frans Bender, chairman of the Finance Commission, stressing the probable 
resistance of member states at the next General Conference to increased assess- 
ments, felt that the first order of business should be to examine the program 
from the point of view of the total budget.’ Mr. Torres-Bodet did not favor 
either of these viewpoints. He pointed out that Dr. Evans’ argument in favor 
of program foci, although it had merit, was in contradiction with the decision 
of the General Conference for a “well-balanced program.” He reemphasized 
his opposition to any program which reduced UNESCO’s activity — which a 
retention of the current budget would entail.’ 

The members of the board then turned to an examination of specific parts 
of the draft program and budget and made several recommendations. The 
drafts were returned to the Director-General with a request that texts revised 
accordingly be prepared for consideration at the board’s thirtieth session.’ 

Among the other matters considered at this meeting were two constitutional 
questions. The first resulted in the submission to member states of proposed 
constitutional changes necessitated by the decision of the General Conference 
to meet biennially. The second question concerned assessments for associate 
members; the board recommended that the General Conference fix this assess- 
ment at either sixty percent of the minimum assessment of full members as fixed 
from time to time by the conference or permanently at sixty percent of .04 per. 
cent of the total assessed budget.’ Members who, because of their legislative 
processes, did not pay their contributions in the year in which they were due, 
were requested to attempt to remedy this.’ 

The board unanimously approved action to be taken on communications ad- 
dressed to UNESCO alleging violations of human rights. Noting that such 
allegations had been received from private persons, the chairman and the 
Director-General were authorized to inform their authors that, under the provi- 
sions of the UNESCO Constitution, no cognizance could be taken of these com- 
munications. The Director-General was requested to report at the next session 
of the board on this question and particularly on the practice of the United 


2 Ibid., p. 88-94. 5 Document 29 EX/Decisions, April 23, 1952, 
3 Ibid., p. 82-83. p. 3. 
‘ Ibid., p. 97. ® Tbid., p. 2. 

, ' Ibid. p. 13. 
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Nations and other specialized agencies and measures envisaged in the Draft 
Covenant of Human Rights and the draft protocol concerning petitions by 
rivate persons.” Authorization was extended to the Director-General to recom- 
mend to UNESCO members which were also parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade that tariff reductions on educational, scientific and cul- 
tural materials be negotiated at the next session of GATT.’ 


Other Matters 


Libya and Nepal applied for membership in UNESCO; in accordance with 
the UNESCO-United Nations agreement, these applications were sent to the 
Economic and Social Council for consideration as neither applicant was a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations.” 

The Committee on Human Rights established by the Executive Board at its 
twenty-eighth session held meetings on March 27 and 29 and April 2, 1952 to 
consider relevant articles of the draft covenant. The committee reached the 
conclusion that there was a need “to protect more effectively” economic, social 
and cultural rights. The retention of articles in the covenant on the right to 
education was urged. On the question of implementation, it was felt that the 
receipt and examination of petitions by specialized agencies should be specified 
in the covenant and that care should be taken to avoid duplication in this 
process. However, the committee felt that implementation of sections dealing 
with general economic, social and cultural rights would raise difficulties and 
that appeals should be restricted to specific obligations undertaken by states. 
On the problem of whether or not reservations to the covenant should be ad- 
missible, the committee favored permitting no reservations on sections defining 
rights in general terms. However, so far as the article on the right of education 
was concerned, the committee felt that states should be allowed to make reser- 
vations about the two-year time limit indicated.” 

The national commissions for UNESCO from Afghanistan, Australia, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Burma 
and Viet Nam held a regional conference in Bangkok from November 26 to 
December 10, 1951. The participants exchanged information on their national 
activities and submitted recommendations to the national commissions in south- 
east Asia and the south Pacific area, to their respective governments and to the 
Director-General of UNESCO.” 

The Committee of Experts on Television met in Paris, April 7-12, 1952 and 
recommended that UNESCO, in cooperation with member states, undertake a 
program on existing facilities for television and its social impact. They further 
recommended that UNESCO serve as a clearing house for information on tele- 
vision and its uses, conduct pilot projects in collaboration with UNESCO mem- 
bers in school television and advise on setting up television systems in countries 
where they might be useful for education.” 


’Document 29 EX/SR.1-29, June 3, 1952, " Document 29 EX/49, April 3, 1952. 
p. 265. 72 Document 29 EX/2, February 15, 1952. 
® Tbid., p- 8. 1 Document UNESCO/MC/16, May 14, 


® Document 29 EX/43, March 18, 1952. 1952. 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Executive and Liaison Committee 


The Executive and Liaison Committee of the Universal Postal Union held its 
sixth meeting in Berne, Switzerland, January 21 to 28, 1952." The Committee 
made recommendations to the forthcoming Congress on such questions as reyi- 
sion of the Paris Acts concerning parcel post, harmonizing the Acts of UPU and 
the Geneva Conventions in matters of freedom of postage to war victims and 
air mail. 

The committee approved the text of a redraft of the Paris Acts prepared by 
the Parcel Post Sub-Committee and also a draft prepared by the Swiss Adminis- 
tration which embodied provisions concerning parcel post into the Parcels 
Agreement and its working regulations. The Secretary General of the organi- 
zation submitted draft texts harmonizing, in matters of postage, the Acts of 
UPU and the Geneva Conventions concerning the protection of war victims, 
The committee also approved a new proposal submitted by the Swiss Adminis- 
tration designed to permit UPU members who were not parties to the Geneva 
Conventions to grant free postage to prisoners of war and internees. 

The International Bureau presented a draft proposal on air mail based on 
agreements reached between the International Air Transport Association and 
UPU at meetings in Cairo, January-February 1951, and Cheltenham, Septem- 
ber 1951.*. IATA had been unable to agree to transport insured articles without 
supplementary fees; however, the committee approved the principle of no extra 
insurance charges. At the IATA/UPU meetings, it had been agreed in princi- 
ple to substitute division of letters and cards into surcharged and _non- 
surcharged for the older categories A and B. A majority of the members of 
the committee also favored this change; however, the committee finally decided 
to submit three alternative proposals to the Congress: 1) the new division 
recommended by the IATA/UPU meetings, 2) the older A and B categories 
and 3) a single world rate. This latter alternative was the subject of a proposal 
by Czechoslovakia. Although it had been ascertained that a single world rate 
was acceptable to a number of postal administrations, IATA had been unwilling 
to agree without further information on the extent of its obligation. Some men- 
bers of the committee expressed the fear that the expenses of their postal ad- 
ministrations would increase if the present rate of three francs were replaced 
by a higher universal rate. However, the proposal was recognized as the future 
solution “as it conforms to the principle of the universality of the Union, forn- 
ing a single territory”. No recommendations on the amount of a world rate or 
of the rates for the proposed new categories were made. This issue had also 
been unresolved in joint IATA/UPU meetings. 


1For information on prior activities of the Cheltenham meeting will not be considered here 
organization, see International Organization, V1, in detail as its discussions paralleled or were 
p- 131. covered in those of the Executive and Liaison 


2 For information on the Cairo meeting, see Committee. 
International Organization, V, p. 612-613. The 
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After considerable discussion, the committee approved a joint IATA/ UPU 
recommendation for a three percent coefficient over the great circle in determin- 
ing distances between airports. Only three members (the Soviet Union, Greece 
and Hungary) favored a coefficient of two percent and both the Soviet Union 
and Hungary later indicated their acceptance of the higher figure. The com- 
mittee also approved reduction, similarly favored by IATA/UPU contact com- 
mittee, of the rate per ton-kilometer from 5.25 to 5 gold francs. The United 
States delegate, while expressing his opposition to the proposed new rate, an- 
nounced that his administration would apply it if it were adopted by a majority 
of the members of UPU. The committee approved, without opposition, May 1, 
1952 as the date upon which the new distance measurement should be brought 
into force “in principle” and set the same date for the entry into force of the 
new rate. 

It was decided that no charges should be made for mail destroyed in air 
accidents; however, this applied only to the journey made by the damaged 
plane and not to prior charges incurred on feeder lines. In view of the difficul- 
ties noted by IATA, the committee further recommended that settlement of 
accounts be made between administrations only and not between administra- 
tion and air company.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


At the request of the Director-General (Chisholm) of the World Health 
Organization, the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie) transmitted 
on March 20, 1952 to the People’s Republic of China and the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of North Korea WHO's offer of assistance in controlling re- 
ported epidemics in north Korea. Two further telegrams were sent on March 
27 and April 3 but no acknowledgment or reply had been received.’ 

The government of France submitted a request on behalf of Tunisia for the 
latter's admission to associate membership in WHO. This request was to be 
submitted to the Fifth World Health Assembly scheduled to meet in May 1952.’ 


Technical Activities 


Under the auspices of the WHO Regional Office for Europe, the first Euro- 
pean seminar on alcoholism was held in Copenhagen, October 22 to November 
3, 1951. The seminar, which was held in collaboration with the government of 
Denmark, was devised for training public health workers, welfare administra- 
tors, social workers and research workers in the care and treatment of alco- 
holics. A similar meeting was contemplated in Latin America in 1953.’ 


®Union Postale, LXXVI, p. 145-147; ibid., 
LXVII, p. 65-69. 

1United Nations, Bulletin, XII, p. 323; De- 
partment of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 495. 

?Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, VI, p. 110; for information on earlier 


activities of WHO, see International Organiza- 
tion, VI, p. 312—316. Information on the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization may be found 
in this issue, p. 480. 

8 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 
VI, p. 31-33. 
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At the request of India, a WHO pilot project in family planning as a means 
of population control was undertaken. The government of India in making 
the request attached the condition that, owing to the opposition of religious 
groups in that country, the experiment be restricted to non-mechanical and 
non-chemical methods of family planning. Dr. Abraham Stone of the Planned 
Parenthood Association was engaged as consultant. 

WHO concluded an agreement with Finland for ten health programs for 
1952-1953. This assistance, part of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program, would be in the fields of tuberculosis, venereal disease and other com- 
municable diseases and public health administration.° 

In a report on the WHO fellowship program during 1951 it was revealed that 
in that year 665 fellowships had been granted to persons from 74 countries; 511 
of these had been financed by WHO while the remainder were under WHO 
administration.’ 

Several expert committees submitted reports during the period reviewed. 
The Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction held its third 
meeting in Geneva, January 7-12, 1952 and, at the request of the Swiss gov- 
ernment, reconsidered the effects of Ipecopan. The committee maintained its 
previous position that the drug not be removed from the list of addiction- 
producing drugs. Among the other drugs considered at this meeting was 
diacetylmorphine; the committee felt that a grave situation existed concerning 
the illicit use of this drug and recommended the complete abolition of its legal 
production. Stricter measures concerning the use of barbiturates were also 
recommended.’ 

The Expert Commission on Mental Health subcommittee on alcoholism held 
its second meeting in Copenhagen in December 1951. The treatment of alco- 
holics, who were defined as habitual excessive symptomatic drinkers and 
addictive drinkers, should be determined by the phase to which the alcoholic 
process had developed and the degree of psychiatric involvement, the report 
concluded. While not underestimating the importance of protective measures, 
the subcommittee felt that progress in solving the problem was “most feasible 
only after the large number of alcoholics throughout the world has been con- 
siderably diminished through a large-scale rehabilitation effort.” 

The second session of the Expert Commission on Nursing, which met in 
Geneva from October 15 to 20, 1951, took as its task the consideration of pro- 
viding nurses and preparing nursing personnel particularly in areas where they 
were scarce or not available. The committee emphasized the need for funda- 
mental research into the health needs of peoples in designing realistic health 
programs. The close relation of the problems of public health to those of 
fundamental education led the committee to recommend that WHO, when par- 


4 Ibid., p. 33-34. 8 Chronicle of the World Health Organiz- 
5 Ibid., p. 109. tion, VI, p. 71-76; WHO Technical Reports 
6 Ibid., p. 59-61. Series 1952, Number 48. 


T Ibid., p. 69-71; WHO Technical Reports 
Series 1952, Number 57. 
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ticipating in fundamental education projects with other specialized agencies, 
emphasize the education of women." 

A detailed study of sanitary personnel requirements was the main considera- 
tion of the Expert Committee on Environmental Sanitation at its second meet- 
ing in Geneva, October 15 to 20, 1951. It was felt that in preparing programs 
of environmental sanitation, especially in countries of minimum resources, the 
first need was careful assessment of the problems and overall planning at the 
highest level. The committee indicated three broad functions of environ- 
mental sanitation personnel: 1) designing, construction and maintenance of 
works intended to effect major changes in environment in the interests of health; 
2) inspection, prevention and adjustment of faults in the existing environment; 
and 3) stimulation of local interest in favor of general improvement. The 
achievement of this last point, the committee felt, was essential to the success 
of the other two.” 

The Expert Committee on the International Pharmacopoeia held its ninth 
session in Geneva, October 29 to November 3, 1951 and continued work on the 
preparation of the second volume of the Pharmacopoea Internationalis, the first 
volume of which had appeared in October 1951. It was hoped that the second 
volume would be completed by the end of 1952. Annexed to the report of 
this expert committee was the report of its Subcommittee on Non-Proprietary 
Names. It was recommended that WHO members replace non-proprietary 
names in use in their countries which differed from those selected by WHO 
with the WHO-recommended names in order that there be only one official 
non-proprietary name for a drug in a country.” 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


By March 1952, the total membership of the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation had been increased to seventy-five — fifty-two states and twenty-three 
territories — by the following ratifications of the World Meteorological Conven- 
tion: Ceylon, Ecuador, Denmark, Haiti, Netherlands (on behalf of Surinam, 
Curacao and New Guinea) and Cuba.’ 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of WMO held two meetings during the period 
under review, the first in Paris immediately following the first session of the 
World Meteorological Congress,’ April 30 and May 1, 1951, and the second in 
Lausanne from October 3 to 20, 1951. The first session was devoted largely 
to administrative and financial questions although two consultative committees, 


® Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 
VI, p. 98-100; WHO Technical Report Series 
1952, Number 49. 

Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, VI, p. 101-103; WHO Technical Report 
Series 1952, Number 47. 


11 WHO Technical Report Series 1952, Num- 
ber 50. 

1Economic and Social Council, document 
E/2196, April 7, 1952. 

2 For information of previous activities of the 
organization, see International Organization, V 
p- 617. 
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one dealing with administrative and financial questions and the other with 
program and technical questions, were also established. Expenditures for the 
period from April 4 to December 31, 1951 were fixed at $190,000. It was 
further decided to seek a loan of $200,000 from the United Nations until cop. 
tributions from members were received; this loan being granted, $90,000 was 
applied for and received in September 1951.° 

During the second session of the Executive Committee, steps were taken to 
implement decisions of the Congress on program and technical activities of 
WMO. Procedures were approved to guide the Secretariat in the preparation 
of Provisional Technical Regulations. The Secretary-General was further di- 
rected to request all meteorological services of the world to transmit technical 
and statistical information on thunderstorms in their respective territories for 
use in the preparation of world maps of thunderstorm activities. A budget of 
$272,379 for 1952 was adopted.“ 


Technical Activities 


The working group preparing the Observing Manual for Aircrews published 
its first draft text; the final draft would be submitted to the Commission for 
Aeronautical Meteorology at its next session. The published draft dealt with 
meteorological phenomena which had been observed aboard aircraft and infor- 
mation concerning measurements of temperature, pressure and humidity at 
various altitudes. 

The Committee of Experts on Clouds and Hydrometers met in Brussels from 
August 16-24, 1951 to continue work on a new International Cloud Atlas. A 
plan for a general atlas, as well as reduced and abridged versions, was submitted 
to the second session of the Executive Committee which referred it back to the 
Commission for Synoptic Meteorology for examination and approval before 
publication.* 


3Economic and Social Council, document 5Economic and Social Council, document 
E/2196, April 7, 1952. E/2196, April 7, 1952. 

‘ Ibid.; Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, 
p- 637. 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Political Matters 


The Arab League Collective Security Pact was signed by the government of 
Jordan on February 16, 1952." The pact had previously been initialed by the 
six other members of the Arab League and ratified by the governments of Egypt 
and Syria. Ratification by the governments of Iraq and Jordan followed in 
March.’ In accordance with Article 13, the treaty would come into effect for 
the ratifying states fifteen days after receipt by the Secretariat General of in- 
struments of ratification from four states.’ 

The Egyptian press carried reports of discussions concerning the possibility 
of a combination of the collective security pact and the middle east command 
proposed by the governments of the United Kingdom, the United States, France 
and Turkey, and the use of this as a basis for a solution to the Suez Canal 
problem and the defense of the middle east. It was reported that Egypt fav- 
ored a “remodeled” Arab League Collective Security Pact functioning within 
the framework of the United Nations, in which the Arab states should be re- 
sponsible for their own defense rather than depend on an alliance with the 
western powers." 

On January 8, in a radio broadcast, the Secretary-General of the Arab League 
stated that the Arab states would welcome an alliance with the United States 
“any time America is ready to treat with us on an equal basis”. He indicated 
that the Arab states had rejected the proposed middle east command because 
it would involve occupation by troops of the sponsoring powers as well as those 
of the United Kingdom already present.* 


Other Matters 


On November 3, 1951 the liaison officers of the Central Bureau for the Boy- 
cott of Israel participated in a conference at Alexandria to examine the progress 
of the boycott movement and to discuss proposals of regional offices “to unify 
procedure and tighten the blockade”.’ Press reports in March 1952 indicated 
that proposals for strengthening the economic boycott against Israel had been 
sent to the seven members of the Arab League. The member governments 
were also requested to inform Turkey, Italy and Greece of the importance of 
the boycott to the Arab nations." 


Current Developments in United States * New York Times, February 20, 1952; ibid., 
Foreign Policy, February 1952, p. 31. February 27, 1952. 

?New York Times, March 28, 1952; Middle 5 Ibid., January 9, 1952. 
Eastern Affairs, 111, p. 115. ®* The Middle East Journal, VI, p. 72. 

* The Middle East Journal, VI, p- 238. ™New York Times, March 23, 1952. 
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The Arab Union, founded immediately after the Arab League and composed 
of public leaders throughout the Arab states, had as its aim the fostering of 
Arab unity and the providing of an opportunity for public discussion of im- 
portant Arab problems. A meeting of this group, press reports indicated, was 
scheduled for the month of March for discussion of 1) steps to be taken to brin 
about closer collaboration between the Arab peoples, 2) unity of the valley of 
the Nile, 3) the four-power proposals for middle eastern defense, and 4) the 
problem of Palestine and Palestinian refugees.* 

It was also reported in the press that Libya would adhere to the purposes of 
the Arab League.’ 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


From May 6 to 10, 1952, the fourteenth meeting of the Caribbean Commis. 
sion was held in Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe.’ Prominent in the commission’s 
deliberations were preparations for the fifth session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence, scheduled to open in Jamaica in November. The provisional agenda of 
this conference session, which was to concentrate attention on the subject of 
industrialization, included the historical background of and agricultural bases 
for industrialization, the role of governments in promoting industrialization, and 
vocational training and other measures to increase productivity of labor. The 
commission was to consider two proposed conferences, one on trade promotion 
and the other on the timber trade. A report on the status of technical assistance 
projects also was on the commission’s agenda. 

The Conference on Industrial Development, which was sponsored by the 
Caribbean Commission and which met in Puerto Rico in February 1952, in- 
cluded 33 recommendations in its report to the commission.” Designed to 
promote the industrial development of the Caribbean territories, these recom- 
mendations covered a wide variety of subjects within this general field. The 
conference recommended that territorial governments examine the suitability 
of establishing a development authority whose functions might include: 1) 
planning industrial sites; 2) initiating and financing public corporations; 3) 
administering legislation relating to the promotion of industry; 4) seeking in- 
vestment capital from external and local sources; 5) assisting new industries 
with regard to building sites, transfer of assets, legislation, regulations, and all 
other matters arising from local conditions; and 6) providing or promoting 
industrial services such as the selection and training of labor and technical 
assistance. Certain principles to be followed by the authority were then env- 
merated in conference recommendations. Other recommendations dealt with 
the financial arrangements of public corporations sponsored by a development 


8 [bid., February 17, 1952. pean states (France, United Kingdom and the 
® Le Figaro, Paris, December 25, 1951. Netherlands) which have an interest in the non- 
1 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- _ self-governing territories in the Americas, see 
tion Bulletin, V, p. 292. For action taken by this issue, p. 480. 
the Directing Council of the Pan American * Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- 


Sanitary Organization to assess the three Euro- tion Bulletin, V, p. 250. 
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authority, including the possible establishment of a local industrial investment 
company. Examination by the four metropolitan governments of their respec- 
tive income tax policies with a view to preserving the exemption incentive as 
an inducement to investment in these areas; exemption from duty of all raw 
materials, semi-processed goods, manufactured parts and containers utilized in 
manufacturing in order to further industrial development; encouragement of 
the exchange of commodities between Caribbean territories obtaining views of 
governments on a survey to ascertain availability of communication services 
relative to present and potential demand, to reveal the use of existing resources, 
and to indicate the possibility of formulating joint arrangements within the 
area to improve existing facilities; and government analysis of present and 
future needs in the matter of skilled labor were also suggested by the confer- 
ence.” 

The Fisheries Conference sponsored by the commission met from March 24 
to 28, 1952, in Trinidad.* The final agenda for this conference included the 
following topics: occurrence and distribution of commercial fish species in the 
Caribbean; techniques practiced in the Caribbean for fish capture; kinds of 
fishing craft in use in the Caribbean; marketing, including storage and dis- 
tribution; methods used for conserving and processing fish in the Caribbean; 
cultivation of fish in ponds; and application of recent technical knowledge to 
exploration and development of new fisheries. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Revision of the Italian Peace Treaty; Trieste:' Meetings between the United 
States, United Kingdom and Italy on the administration of Zone A of the Free 
Territory of Trieste which had begun in London on April 3, 1952 were ad- 
journed April 11 after the three delegations had reviewed the economic, finan- 
cial and administrative organization of Zone A. On April 16 the meetings were 
resumed and a drafting committee established.’ The three powers issued a 
communication on May 9 announcing new arrangements for the administration 
of Zone A designed “to give greater practical recognition to the predominantly 
Italian character of the zone” without prejudicing the ultimate decision on the 
Free Territory as a whole. The three governments agreed to the appointment 
by Italy of an Italian political adviser to the Zone Commander with a status 
similar to that of the political advisers appointed by the United States and 
United Kingdom. A senior director of administration, to be proposed by Italy 
and appointed by and responsible to the Zone Commander, would have under 
his administration 1) a Directorate of Interior consisting of branches for local 
government, labor, social assistance, public health, education, census and survey, 
and fire service; 2) a Directorate of Finance and Economics consisting of de- 


8 Tbid. ?Current Developments in United States 
‘ Ibid., p. 266. Foreign Policy, April 1952, p. 31. 
?For previous information on this question, 

see International Organization, VI, p. 322-323. 
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partments for commerce, production, financing, transportation, public works 
and utilities, agriculture and fisheries and loans. Italian officials, proposed by 
Italy and appointed by the Zone Commander, would administer these several 
departments although they could be removed by the Zone Commander who 
would ask the Italian government to nominate a successor. Reorganization 
under this agreement was expected to be completed by July 15, 1952. 

An aide mémoire rejecting the London decisions as a violation of the Italian 
peace treaty was handed to the United States Ambassador to Yugoslavia (Allen) 
and the United Kingdom Chargé d’Affaires (Wilson) by the Yugoslav Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (Vlahovic) on May 13. Yugoslavia declared its 
intention not to be bound by unilateral alteration of the Italian peace treaty by 
the United States and United Kingdom.‘ Throughout this period of negotia- 
tions, riots, demonstrations and other evidences of protest against the proposals 
occurred in both zones of Trieste. 


Future Status of Germany: An editorial in Pravda subsequent to the Soviet 
note of April 10, 1952,° gave the impression that the only point of dispute 
between the Soviet Union and the western powers on the question of German 
unification was the matter of the United Nations electoral commission.’ Other 
differences were indicated, however. The Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
(Adenauer) advocated a four-power conference on German unification; as a 
basis for these talks, he urged the Soviet Union to modify its position on two 
points, namely, that a united Germany be neutral and that Germany accept the 
Oder-Neisse line as its eastern frontier.' In response to the Soviet note of 
April 10, the United States was reported to have proposed to France and the 
United Kingdom that a four-power meeting on free elections be held in Berlin. 
Both France and the United Kingdom reportedly opposed the suggestion on the 
grounds that the bargaining position of the western powers “had not suff- 
ciently crystallized and that premature four-power talks might indefinitely 
postpone the signing of the European Defense Community Treaty.” 

The official reply of the western powers was given to the Soviet Union in 
identical notes on May 13 which stated that the western powers were prepared 
to begin negotiations with the Soviet Union provided that there be a “previous 
clear understanding upon the scope of negotiations and upon the fundamental 
problems to be examined”.’ Further, the notes emphasized 1) that an inde- 
pendent Germany must have the basic right to associate itself with other 
nations for peaceful purposes, 2) that the growth of a European community 
with Germany participating represented the true path of peace, 3) that an all- 
German government based on free elections must then be free, before as well 
as after a peace treaty came into effect, 4) that an investigation by a commission 


3 New York Times, May 10, 1952; Chronol- * New York Times, April 17, 1952. 
ogy of International Events and Documents, ' [bid., April 25, 1952. 
VIII, p. 293-294. 8 Ibid., May 6, 1952. 
* New York Times, May 14, 1952. ® Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 
5 For previous information on this question, p. 817. 


see International Organization, VI, p. 323-326. 
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of representatives of the four occupying powers might be interpreted as a 
reestablishment of four-power control in Germany, “a retrograde move out of 
keeping with the constitutional development in the Federal Republic”, 5) that 
free elections could be held only “if the necessary conditions exist in all parts 
of Germany and will be maintained not only on the day of voting, and prior to 
it, but also thereafter”, and 6) that, even though the United Nations Commis- 
sion of Investigation on All-German Elections had the support of the western 
governments, those governments would consider “any other practical and precise 
proposals for an impartial commission of investigation . . . on the one condi- 
tion that they are likely to promote the early holding of free elections through- 
out Germany’.” 

The Soviet Union replied to these notes on May 25, the day previous to the 
signing of the Contractual Agreements,” insisting that it had previously ac- 
cepted the proposal for an electoral commission to investigate the conditions 
for all-German elections. Further, the note accused the western powers of 
delaying tactics on the question of German unification and a peace treaty, and 
stated that the new Contractual Agreements about to be signed at Paris 
amounted to a separate peace treaty with Germany and a violation of the 
Potsdam agreement. The Contractual Agreements, said the Soviet Union, pre- 
served military occupation of Germany, reestablished the German army headed 
by Nazi generals, and created an open military alliance to prepare the German 
people for a new war. Accordingly, the purpose of the Contractual Agree- 
ments was “not only to sever one part of Germany from the rest, but to set that 
part against the rest of Germany” under the leadership of “revanchist ruling 
quarters of Western Germany”, and these arrangements could only lead to the 
conclusion that the “road to a peace treaty and unification . . . will be blocked 
by barriers that are unsurmountable”. The Soviet Union, however, proposed 
1) immediate joint examination, in meetings of the four occupying powers, of 
the issues involved in unification, a peace treaty and the formation of an all- 
German government, 2) the acceptance of German frontiers as in the Potsdam 
agreement, 3) the creation of a central German government with powers based 
on the Potsdam provisions, 4) the acceptance of the right of Germany to have 
its own national armed forces, and 5) the acceptance of a basic assumption 
that “no separate agreements which any part of Germany may have concluded 
with the governments of other states, will impose any obligations on the central 
German government”. 

The western powers replies of July 10” reaffirmed their determination to 
promote unification of Germany and a peace treaty but rejected the Soviet 
proposal for a four-power joint examination of a peace treaty, unification and 
an all-German government. In lieu of the Soviet proposals the western 
powers maintained that discussion on a peace treaty could be arrived at 
by the following steps: 1) the establishment of the conditions for free elec- 


® Tbid., p. 819. 12 Thid., July 11, 1952. 
™ New York Times, May 26, 1952. 
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tions, 2) the holding of the elections, 3) unification of Germany created by 
the all-German government resulting from the free elections, and 4) the 
negotiation of a peace treaty with the all-German government. In regard 
to the first step, the notes insisted that there be findings by an impartial 
electoral commission to the effect that conditions existed within Germany 
for the holding of free elections, and that the impartial commission could 
not be usefully composed of the four occupying powers. In regard to the 
second step, the notes reiterated the stipulation of May 13 that the conditions 
for free elections must “exist in all parts of Germany and will be maintained 
not only on the day of voting and prior to it but also thereafter”. In regard 
to the third and fourth steps, the notes emphasized a previous stipulation that 


the all-German government formed by the free elections must then be given ! 


freedom of action during the period before the peace treaty was effected, and, 
accordingly, it need not be guided by the Potsdam decisions which were only 
designed for “the initial control period” of the four powers over Germany, a 
period deemed to have been superseded. In conclusion, the notes proposed 
early meetings of four-power representatives, provided that the above condi- 


tions were accepted, for the purpose of reaching agreement on the composition | 
and functions of an impartial electoral commission and on the subsequent ' 


formation of an all-German government guaranteed the necessary freedom of 
action during the period before the peace treaty came into effect. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


On April 2, 1952, in letters to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
to the United States Secretary of Defense (Lovett), the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe (Eisenhower) asked that steps be taken to assure his release 
by June 1, 1952." The appointment of General Matthew Ridgway (Supreme 
Allied Commander, Far East) to succeed as Supreme Commander in Europe 
was unanimously approved by the NATO Council on April 28; the nomination 


~— 


had been made by the President of the United States (Truman) at the request _ 


of the Council.’ It was simultaneously announced that Alfred M. Greunther 
would continue in his capacity as Chief of Staff.” The change in Supreme 
Commanders was effected at Rocquencourt on May 30, 1952.‘ 

On April 9, 1952, it was announced that William H. Draper, special repre- 
sentative in Europe of the Mutual Security Agency, had been appointed perma- 
nent United States representative to the NATO Council;’ the government of 
France announced on the following day the appointment of Mr. Alphand as 
permanent representative of France to the Council of NATO.* The United 
Kingdom on April 17 announced the appointment of Sir Frederick Hoyer-Millar 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 614. 4 Tbid., May 31, 1952. 
2 Department of State Press Release 335, 5 The Times (London), April 9, 1952. 
April 30, 1952. * Ibid., April 10, 1952. 


3 New York Times, April 29, 1952. 
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to serve that government in the same capacity." On April 20, the similar 
appointment of Mr. Fatin Zorhu was announced by Turkey.” 

Plans for the reorganization of the NATO staff were outlined by the Secre- 
tary-General (Ismay) in a press conference on April 17. He announced the 
forthcoming appointment of deputy secretaries-general and three assistant 
secretaries who would head respectively the three principal brauches of NATO, 
that is, politics, economics and production.’ David L. Hopkins was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General for Defense Production of NATO” while Hugh S. 
Cummings” and Dr. Van Vredenburg” were appointed Deputy Secretaries- 
General. 

The first meeting of the North Atlantic Petroleum Committee was scheduled 
to begin in London, April 2, 1952. Petroleum experts from Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom and 
United States were expected to attend the meeting which had been called to 
prepare studies on the subject of oil requirements of NATO members in event 
of emergency.” 


Regional Commands 


During the period reviewed, several steps were taken to reorganize com- 
mands already in existence. On April 11, Admiral Lynde McCormick opened 
his headquarters in Norfolk, Virginia, as Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic.” 
Admiral Sir John Edelsten, formerly United Kingdom Commander in Chief in 
the Mediterranean, was appointed to succeed Admiral Sir Arthur Power as 
Allied Commander in Chief in the English Channel area in September.” 

General Nordstad, Commander in Chief, Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, 
announced on April 20 the formation of two Allied tactical air forces to defend 
the approaches to west Europe and give support to Allied ground forces. In 
the north, the Second Allied Tactical Air Force under the command of Air 
Marshal Sir Robert Foster was to be composed of forces from the United King- 
dom, Netherlands and Belgium. The central sector was to be composed of 
United States, French and Canadian forces under the command of Major- 
General Dean C. Strother.” 

General Frattini’s appointment as commander of NATO land forces in south- 
ern Europe was announced on June 15.” 

The place of Greek and Turkish forces in the NATO command system re- 
mained under discussion during this period. On May 9 it was announced that 


' Tbid., April 18, 1952. ‘ New York Times, April 11, 1952; Chronol- 
§ Ibid., April 21, 1952. ogy of International Events and Documents, 
*Tbid., April 19, 1952; New York Times, VIII, p. 222. 

May 3, 1952. % Chronology of International Events and 
* Department of State Press Release 436, Documents, VIII, p. 387. 

June 4, 1952.  Ibid., p. 263; New York Times, April 21, 
4 New York Times, July 5, 1952. 1952. 
= Chronology of International Events and 7 Chronology of International Events and 

Documents, VIII, p- 263. Documents, VII, p. 387. 


“Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 
p. 593. 
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these forces would come under the direct command of Admiral Robert Carney, 
Commander in Chief, Allied Forces, Southern Europe.* These and other 
projected reorganizations of the Southern Command had yet to be approved by 
the NATO Council.” 


Throughout the period reviewed, discussions continued concerning the posi- 


tion of the Mediterranean in the NATO command. The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom (Churchill) said on May 14 that there were “differences of 
principle” but “as yet no divergence of view” between the United States and 
the United Kingdom on command arrangements for the Mediterranean. He 
continued that the issue at that time was the “chain of command” and not the 
nationality of the commander although “this is no doubt a matter we shall come 
to later”. The United Kingdom Minister of Defense (Alexander) was quoted 
as saying that the United States favored making the Mediterranean a subordi- 
nate area of Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, while the United 
Kingdom felt that it should be an independent area under a single command.” 
. Further press reports indicated that the United States thought of the Mediter- 
ranean primarily as the southern flank of Europe while the United Kingdom 
thought of it in terms of communications with the other parts of its empire.” 


European Defense Community 
Negotiations for the establishment of the European Defense Community 


which had begun in Paris in February 1951 continued during this period, cul- | 
minating with the signature on May 26 and 27, 1952, of the EDC treaty and | 


other related agreements. Simultaneous discussions were underway between 


the proposed participants in EDC — France, Italy, Federal Republic of Ger- ) 


many, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands — and the United Kingdom; 
between the six powers and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 
between the United States, United Kingdom and France on the one hand and 
the Federal Republic of Germany on the other. Issuing from these discus- 
sions was a “web of agreements” comprising 1) the Contractual Agreements 
between the three western occupying powers and the Federal Republic of 
Germany together with related letters and documents, 2) the European Defense 
Community Treaty and related protocols, 3) reciprocal EDC-NATO guarantees, 


4) a treaty of guarantee between EDC and the United Kingdom and 5) a joint | 
United Kingdom—French-United States declaration. One of the conditions for’ 


the entry into force of all the other agreements, was the entry into force of the 
EDC treaty. 


The Contractual Agreements:” Following the solution of “outstanding issues” 


1%8 The Times (London), May 10, 1952; New _ status than it had enjoyed previously and ending 


York Times, May 10, 1952. the occupation of the three western zones, the 
19 New York Times, July 16, 1952. Contractual Agreements formed part of this 
» Ibid., May 15, 1952. “web of agreements” by which the guarantees 
21 Thid., May 31, 1952. reciprocally exchanged between the signatories 


22 As, in addition to restoring the Federal of the Brussels Pact were extended to Germany 
Republic of Germany to a more nearly sovereign as were the guarantees mutually exchanged by 
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which had arisen in discussions relating to the Contractual Agreements by the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, United Kingdom, France and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic meeting in London, February 1952, negotiations for the 
completion of the documents continued.” 

During these negotiations, which culminated in the signature on May 26, 
1952 of the series of agreements known collectively as the Contractual Agree- 
ments, one issue arose which had direct bearing on the European Defense Com- 
munity negotiations: the division of the Federal Republic’s defense expenditure 
between the Allied forces which were to remain in Germany and the German 
units to be contributed to EDC. The three occupying powers were reported 
to want 6.8 billion Deutsch marks to go to the Allied forces in Germany during 
the first year of EDC; Chancellor Adenauer on the other hand wanted seven 
billion Deutsch marks of a total defense expenditure of 10.2 billion Deutsch 
marks to go to German rearmament, in turn a part of EDC. The United King- 
dom reportedly felt that, should the German proposal be adopted, it would be 
necessary for it to withdraw at least one armored division from the Army of the 
Rhine.* This issue continued to delay completion of the negotiations with the 
Finance Minister of the Federal German Republic (Dr. Fritz Schaeffer) threat- 
ening to resign unless his views were adopted.” 

As resolved in the Financial Convention of the Contractual Agreements, the 
Federal Republic was to make, from the effective date of the EDC treaty until 
June 30, 1953, a monthly contribution of 850 million Deutsch marks (equiva- 
lent to 10.2 billion DM per year) to EDC and the maintenance of foreign 
troops in Germany combined. During the first six months of this period, 551 
million DM a month (equivalent to 6.612 billion DM per year) were to be 
contributed to the support of these troops; for the next three months, this figure 
was to be reduced to 319 million DM per month (equivalent to 3.828 billion 
DM per year). The total of future contributions was to be determined by the 
same criteria applying to other countries and the division of this amount after 
the nine months period expressly provided for was to be determined by future 
negotiation.” 

The Contractual Agreements had the effect of including the German Federal 
Republic in the “community of free nations as an equal partner”. In doing so, 
however, because of difficulties between the western occupying powers and the 
Soviet Union, certain limitations on German independence remained: 1) Ger- 
man unification and certain all-German problems were not solved; 2) troops 
of the three western powers remained on German soil as defense forces rather 


the members of NATO extended to Germany — found in International Organization, VI, p. 323— 
as a party of EDC — information on the nego- 326. 


tiations for the contractual agreements insofar 
as they relate to Germany’s relation to EDC 
will be covered in this summary. Information 
on related discussions concerning the unification 
of Germany and a German peace treaty may 
be found in this issue, p. 462. Previous infor- 
mation on both the Contractual Agreements and 
the question of German reunification may be 


* For information on the talks between the 
four foreign ministers and discussions at the 
Lisbon meeting of the NATO Council, see 
International Organization, VI, p. 324, 326—329. 

24 New York Times, April 16, 1952. 

5 Tbid., May 10, 1952. 

** Senate Executive Report 16, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 50-51. 
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than as occupation forces; 3) no final peace treaty was possible. In the light 
of these general reservations, the Contractual Agreements consisted of six parts: 


1) a convention on relations between the three powers and the German Federal | 


Republic which repealed the Occupation Statute, provided for the remaining 


rights of the three powers in the Federal Republic, confirmed a guarantee by | 


the Federal Republic of material aid to Berlin, and created an arbitration tr- 
bunal for the settlement of disputes between the signatories “arising from the 
application of the various conventions;” 2) a convention on the settlement of 
matters arising out of the war and occupation; 3) a convention on the rights 
and obligations of foreign military forces in the Federal Republic; 4) a finance 
convention on the contribution of the Federal Republic to western defense; 5) 
an exchange of letters by which the Federal Republic a) accepted the con- 


tinued implementation of certain control council legislation in western Germany | 


concerning Berlin, b) agreed to settle all claims for taxes imposed by local 
authorities on successor organizations, c) accepted the continued application 
and validity of international agreements concluded on behalf of the three 
western zones by the occupation authorities, and d) notified other governments 
through the High Commissioners that the German Federal Republic was pre- 
pared to negotiate agreements on prewar private obligations; on their part, the 
three powers agreed that the Federal Republic did not recognize the existing 
status of the Saar; and 6) a declaration on Berlin issued by the three Allied 
commandants in Berlin at the time of the signing of the Contractual Agreements 
which was to replace the statement of principles governing Berlin issued on 
May 14, 1949. This new declaration, which “grants to the Berlin authorities 
the maximum liberty compatible with the special situation of Berlin”, was to 
come into effect on the same date as the Contractual Agreements.” 

On July 1, 1952, the Senate of the United States consented to the ratification 
of the Contractual Agreements by the United States; the vote was 77-5.” 


European Defense Community Treaty: Following the meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, France, United Kingdom and the Federal 
German Republic and the meeting of the Council of NATO in Lisbon,” nego- 
tiations between Italy, France, the German Federal Republic, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg for the European Defense Community treaty continued 
in Paris. The financial, military and political experts who were participating 
in this stage of the negotiations also had before them the directives of the 
Federal Republic’s Bundestag and the French National Assembly to their 
respective representatives.” 

The French National Assembly had on February 11 adopted by a vote of 
327 to 287 the following resolution: 1) the sharing of defense burdens 
between EDC members should take into account French military activity in 


21 Ibid., p. 36-54. More detailed information For information on these meetings, see 
on the provisions of these several agreements International Organization, VI, p. 324, 326-329. 
may be found in this Report. *® For information on the directives of the 


28 Congressional Record, 98, p. 8887 (Daily Bundestag, see ibid., p. 323-324. 
edition, July 1, 1952). 
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Indo-China; 2) the treaty should contain United States and United Kingdom 

rantees against possible violations; 3) French contingents in Europe should 
be equal at all times to those of any other member of EDC; 4) the integration 
of national units should be carried out “at the lowest level possible;” 5) the 
French government should make every effort to obtain United Kingdom par- 
ticipation and to ensure that the setting up of a common budget would not be 
subject to veto by any member; 6) no recruiting of German contingents should 
take place before the ratification of the treaty; 7) NATO, being a purely defen- 
sive body, “must not include states with any territorial claims;” 8) the appen- 
dices of the treaty must provide for “progressive incorporation” of national 
contingents in the European army; and 9) the effort to secure United Kingdom 


participation must include “the study of institutions and arrangements most 


> 31 


likely to bring this about”. 

During discussions in late April and early May, the Federal Republic with- 
drew its objection to giving highly important powers of procurement to the 
proposed EDC commissariat or defense board; agreement was also reportedly 
near on the territorial organization of the joint forces as it was hoped the Ger- 
man Federal Republic would agree to their centralization in harmony with 
any plan devised by the NATO Supreme Commander, Allied Forces, Europe. 
SHAPE was reported to have agreed that it would not use this power of com- 
mand over European forces to form any national unit as large as a corps. How- 
ever, other questions remained unresolved.” 

On May 9, after fifteen months of negotiation, the experts initialed a draft 
EDC treaty for submission to the six foreign ministers. They had not been 
able to resolve all the differences which had arisen and so at least four major 
questions remained to be settled: voting, the duration of the treaty, the list of 
weapons which the German Federal Republic as an “exposed area” would be 
prohibited from making, and the language to be used. 

On May 19, the foreign ministers of the six countries concerned met in Paris 
to examine and bring into final form the draft treaty.“ By May 21, all out- 
standing questions concerned directly with the treaty were resolved with the 
exception of its duration. After a two day recess the ministers resumed their 
meetings and were able to reach agreement on this issue as well. On May 27, 
the day following the signature by the Federal German Republic and the three 
occupying powers of the Contractual Agreements, the EDC treaty was signed 
in Paris. 

The six ministers had considered the question of voting in the Council of 
Ministers of EDC and eventually decided that, pending the emergence of the 
European army, the following voting formula would be observed: France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Italy were each to have three votes; Belgium 
and the Netherlands, two; and Luxembourg, one.” 


"Current Developments in United States % Ibid., May 9, 1952; The Times (London), 
Foreign Policy, Febuary 1952, p. 17. May 10, 1952. 
® New York Times, May 1, 1952. 34 The Times (London), May 15, 1952. 


% Tbid., May 22, 1952. 
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Settlement on the question of language was reached early in the ministers 
discussions when it was decided that each member was to use its own lan. 
guage. English was to be the language of code communication and French 
the language of the defense board and of the authority issuing any orders. Ip 
case of dispute, the French language was to prevail.” 

The matter of treaty duration was discussed at length. France, German 
and Italy favored a fifty year period for the treaty, as in the case of the Schuman 
Plan; Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg wanted to include an “escape 
clause” under which any EDC member could withdraw and renounce the treaty 
if the United Kingdom guarantee” should lapse or be withdrawn, which would 
occur if the United Kingdom withdrew from NATO after twenty years.” The 
ministers finally agreed that the treaty should run for fifty years but if, at the 
end of seventeen years (when the NATO treaty was re-examined) NATO were 
allowed to lapse, EDC members were bound to consult and examine the new 
situation.” 

Another agreement reached by the Foreign Ministers during these discussio 
concerned the area in which EDC forces could be used. The terms of Article» 
of the North Atlantic Treaty were adopted for this purpose; however, agree- 


stationed outside the territories of the six EDC members.” 
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On May 27, the date of the signing of the EDC treaty, a series of letters _ 


between the Federal German Republic and the EDC signatories and the United 
Kingdom and United State: were published in which the Federal Republic was 
recognized as a “strategically exposed area” in the sense of the treaty and there- 
fore, except by EDC deeision, manufacture of or research on the following 
weapons was prohibited: atomic, chemical and biological weapons, long range 
or guided missiles and sensitive mines, warships and other minor defense craft, 
and military aircraft.” 

As signed on May 27, he treaty defined EDC as “a community of supra- 
national character with co mon institutions, common armed forces, and a com- 
mon budget.” Its purp: © was announced as defensive within the NATO 


.framework, binding memlers to mutual assistance in event of attack. It was 


to intervene “only to the’extent necessary to carry out its mission” and with 
“the fullest respect for private and public liberties.” The European army, 
known as “European Defence Forces”, was to be made up of units placed at 
the disposal of EDC by its members. No member was to recruit or maintain 
armed forces other than tl.ose provided in the treaty with the following excep- 


tions: 1) forces for overseas defense; 2) forces to carry out international mis- | 


sions assigned to them; 3) guards for the head of state; and 4) police. The 
European defense forces were to have common uniforms and be organized in 


36 New York Times, May 21, 1952. the text of Article 6 as revised upon the admis- 
37 See below. sion to NATO of Greece and Turkey, see De 
3% The Times (London), May 22, 1952. partment of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 651. 

%° New York Times, May 24, 1952. “Chronology of International Events and | 


“ The Times (London), May 22, 1952. For Documents, VIII, p. 358. 
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cordance with military protocols appended to the treaty. Specialized Euro- 
pean forces, made up of units, would be detached for defense of a member's 
territory against foreign aggression; with this exception, the forces would be 
under the NATO commander for the EDC territories. 

In addition to the agreements discussed in connection with negotiations, the 
treaty created four institutions: a Council of Ministers, a joint Assembly, a 
Board of Commissioners and a Court of Justice. The Board of Commissioners, 
sine men of general competence appointed for six years by common agreement 
of the six governments, would be the executive and administrative organ of 
EDC. It was to be supra-national in character accepting no instructions from 
amember government. The Board could make decisions, recommendations or 
opinions by a majority vote; decisions were to be binding in all detail, recom- 
mendations binding in general purpose and opinions not binding at all. With 
the unanimous consent of the Council, the Board would make all appointments 
t ranks above that of commander of a national unit. 

iThe EDC Assembly was to be the same as that of the Schuman Plan except 
that»France, Italy and the German Federal Republic would each send three 
more representatives. Delegates to the Assembly, which would normally meet 
each year for the month of October, were to be chosen by the same procedure 
and for the same term as under the Schuman Plan. Should a motion of censure 
of the Board of Commissioners be tabled in the Assembly and, after a three 
day delay and in public vote, approved by a two-thirds majority, the Board 
would have to resign collectively. Within its first six months, the Assembly 
was to prepare proposals for setting up a democratically elected assembly as 
part of a permanent EDC organization capable of integration in a federal or 
confederal system to embrace other European organisms as well. A conference 
would be called to study these proposals not more than three months later. 

The Council composed of ministers from each member had as its general task 
to harmonize the action of the Board and of member governments. By unani- 
mous vote it could issue directives to the Board; nmst other decisions were to 
be by majority vote. Voting in the Council, whichewould meet at least every 
three months, would be weighed in accordance with tte members’ contributions. 

The Court of Justice, which would be the same as*that of the Schuman Plan, 
would be the general arbiter on interpretation or:application of the treaty. 
When appealed to, it could declare measures or decisions void if they were 
not in conformity with the treaty and could determine the validity of acts of 
EDC or its agents if they were questioned in the national courts of a member. 
Disagreement between members concerning the treaty might be submitted to 
the court whose decision would automatically bind all EDC members. 

The basic unit of EDC land forces would be composed of troops of one 
nation only; these would normally be grouped in corps of units of different 
nationality. Both units and corps would depend on integrated eschelons for 
their logistical support; all EDC forces would be under an integrated high com- 
mand and general staff. EDC units could be integrated into non-EDC NATO 
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formations and units from other NATO members might be brought into EDC 
formations. Similar provisions existed for air forces and more loosely for naval 
forces which would be confined to coastal defense. The eventual uniformity 
of conscription and recruitment rules under the Board of Commissioners was 
envisaged although for the present they were to be regulated by the individual 
member in accordance with jointly agreed principles. 

All revenues and expenditures of EDC were to be set down in a common 
budget prepared by the Board of Commissioners with unanimous approval by 
the Council of estimated revenues and a special majority approval by the Coun. 
cil of proposals for sharing expenditures. The Assembly would debate the 
budget and could make recommendations provided they would not increase 
total expenditure; a two-thirds majority vote in the Assembly could reject the 
budget. In addition to EDC’s own income and payments from foreign aid, the 
revenue of EDC would consist of national contributions assessed by the NATO 
procedure until EDC worked out other arrangements. The Board was required 
to avoid “excess measures” which might disturb the internal economic security 
or external balance of EDC members. ‘ 

In consultation with member governments, the Board was to prepare common 
arms, equipment, supply and infra-structure programs, making the best use of 
each members’ capabilities, taking into account treaty provisions on transfers, 
and cooperating with NATO. The Board was to be advised on social and eco- 
nomic problems raised by EDC programs by a consultative committee of 
twenty to thirty-four members representing workers and producers from all 
member governments. 

Other European states could become members of EDC with the unanimous 
consent of the Council upon the advice of the Board. If the instruments of 
ratification of the various signatories had not been received within six months, 
the six powers agreed to consult. 

Two military protocols were attached to the treaty; however only one was 
made public. The size of the basic national units were defined as follows: 


infantry units, 13,000 men in peace-time and 15,600 in war-time; armored units, | 


12,700 men in peace-time, 14,600 in war-time; mechanized units, 12,700 men 
in peace-time, 14,700 in war-time; air force, 1,300 men in peace-time, 2,000 
men in war-time. Tactical fighter units were to consist of 75 planes; general 
fighter units of 36 planes; reconnaissance units of 54 planes, and light bomber 
and transport units of 48 planes. 

A financial protocol attached to the treaty dealt with the preparation of the 
budget and questions of transfer, arbitrage, foreign aid, accounting and audit: 
ing. In general circumstances, the Board of Commissioners was to spend in 
each member country no less than 85 percent and no more than 115 percent of 
it contribution. Three additional protocols dealt with relations between NATO 
and EDC, trade and taxes, and the status of EDC forces. A final protocol con- 
cerning Luxembourg recognized that that country was too small to furnish 2 
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single basic unit or division; its contribution was to be settled later by agreement 
between Luxembourg and SHAPE.“ 

On June 6, the EDC treaty was approved by the Cabinet of the German 
Federal Republic and sent to the Bundesrat (upper house) .* 


EDC-NATO Guarantees: Two additional agreements were signed simultane- 
ously with the EDC treaty: a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty and a proto- 
col to the EDC treaty setting forth the respective guarantees between these 
two organizations. The text of the NATO Protocol which had been approved 
by the NATO Council on May 6,“ recognized that the creation of EDC would 
“strengthen the North Atlantic Community and the integrated defense of the 
North Atlantic area, and promote the closer association of the countries of 
Western Europe.” An armed attack on the territory of any member of EDC 
in Europe or in the area described in Article 6 (i) of the North Atlantic Treaty 
or on the forces, vessels or aircraft of EDC within the area described in Article 
6 (ii) of that treaty would be considered an attack against all parties to NATO 
within the meaning of Article 5 of the NATO treaty which was to apply ac- 
cordingly.“ The expression “member of the European Defense Community” 
was defined in terms of the six original signatories of the EDC treaty. The 
protocol was to go into effect upon its acceptance by each NATO member and 
the entry into force of the EDC treaty; it was to remain in force as long as the 
North Atlantic Treaty and EDC remained in force “and the parties to the latter 
treaty continue to give in respect of themselves and the European Defense 
Forces guarantees to the parties of the North Atlantic Treaty equivalent to the 
guarantees contained in the present Protocol.” 

In the protocol to the EDC treaty, members of EDC extended substantially 
the same guarantees to members of NATO.“ 

The Senate of the United States consented to the ratification by the United 
States of the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on July 1, 1952 by a vote of 
72 to 5.* 

Treaty of Guarantee between the United Kingdom and EDC: On April 15, 
in response to an invitation of March 14 from the European Army Conference 
suggesting formal relations between EDC and the United Kingdom, the United 
Kingdom announced itself willing to conclude a treaty of mutual guarantee 
with EDC to remain in force so long as the United Kingdom was a member of 
NATO. According to a statement issued by the United Kingdom Foreign 
Office, the provisions of the proposed agreement were as follows: 1) if at any 
time while the United Kingdom was a party to NATO a member of EDC or 
the EDC forces were the object of an armed attack in Europe, the United King- 
dom would, in accordance with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, afford 


® Thid., p. 353-357. “Department of State Press Release 421, 
*® New York Times, June 7, 1952. May 27, 1952. 
“ Ibid., May 7, 1952. *' Chronology of International Events and 
“For the pertinent articles of the North Documents, VIII, p. 357. 

Atlantic Treaty see Department of State, Bulle- *8 Congressional Record, 98, p. 8894 (Daily 


tin, XXV, p. 651. edition, July 1, 1952). 
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the party or forces so attacked “all the military and other aid and assistance jp 
its power; 2) a reciprocal guarantee on the part of EDC members should the 
United Kingdom or its armed forces be the object of attack in Europe.” 

The Defense Ministers of the United Kingdom (Alexander) and France 
(Pleven) held meetings in Paris in May concerning liaison and cooperation 
between EDC forces and United Kingdom forces in Europe. Press reports 
indicated that the following arrangements were being considered: 1) placing 
United Kingdom and EDC forces under common command below the level of 
SHAPE in event of emergency; 2) establishing a common command for air 
units; 3) exchanging troop units and officers, holding common maneuvers and 
training by the United Kingdom of some German Federal Republic units for 
EDC; and 4) establishing a permanent United Kingdom mission at EDC head. 
quarters with a status “something more than that of an observer, a little less 
than participant.” Discussions were continued by a United Kingdom liaison 
mission led by Air Vice-Marshal Merer.” 


United Kingdom—United States—French Declaration: Press reports continued 
to indicate French fears that the German Federal Republic would withdraw 
from EDC and perhaps use its troops to attempt to reclaim territory east of the 
Oder-Neisse. For this reason, France sought a guarantee from the United 
States and United Kingdom against possible German defection. Secretary of 
State Acheson said that the United States would be “seriously concerned” by 
any independent action which might undermine EDC but declined at that 
time to say what assurances the United States would make to guard against 
such a threat.” The governments of the United States, United Kingdom and 
France continued to consult on a proposed joint declaration announcing their 
principles for preserving the European army from attack or disintegration.” 

On May 23 it was reported that the French Cabinet had attached as a condi- 
tion to French signature to the EDC treaty a guarantee by the United States 
and United Kingdom against withdrawal of the Federal Republic from EDC.* 
With the drafting of a three-power declaration, published at the time of the 
signature of the EDC treaty, France announced its satisfaction with this state 
ment and its willingness to proceed with the signature.” The joint declaration 
characterized the signature of the Contractual Agreements with the German 
Federal Republic, together with the Schuman Plan, as providing “a new basis 
for uniting Europe and for the realization of Germany's partnership in the 
European Community.” The United Kingdom and United States declared their 
belief that “the establishment and development of these institutions of the 
European community correspond to their own basic interests” and announced 
that they would “lend them every possible co-operation and support.” The two 


* This wording parallels the guarantee con- 51 New York Times, May 13, 1952. 
tained in Article IV of the Brussels Treaty signed 52 The Times (London), May 14, 1952. 
March 17, 1948. For the text of this article, 58 New York Times, April 17, 1952. 
see International Organization, II, p. 428. * Ibid., April 23, 1952. 


© United Kingdom Command Paper 8512 % Tbid., May 24, 1952. 
(Miscellaneous No. 5 [1952]). % The Times (London), May 27, 1952. 
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governments stressed their “abiding interest . . . in the effectiveness of the 
treaty creating the European Defense Community and in the strength and 
integrity of that community. . . . Accordingly if any action from whatever 

rter threatens the integrity or unity of the community, the two governments 
will regard this as a threat to their own security. They will act in accordance 
with Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty [which commits the parties to con- 
sult]. Moreover, they have each expressed their resolve to station such forces 
on the continent of Europe, including the Federal Republic of Germany, as 
they deem necessary and appropriate to contribute to the joint defense of the 
North Atlantic Treaty area, having regard to their obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, their interest in the integrity of the European Defense Com- 
munity, and their special responsibilities in Germany.” As the security and 
welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the position of the three powers there 
were recognized as “essential elements of the peace of the free world in the 
present international situation”, armed forces would be maintained there “as 
long as their responsibilities require it.” The three powers reaffirmed that they 
would regard an attack “from any quarter” against Berlin as an attack upon 
themselves and their forces.” 

The interest of the United States in the effectiveness of EDC was further 
stressed in the letter of transmittal with which the President (Truman) sent the 
Contractual Agreements and the NATO Protocol to the Senate for considera- 
tion. He noted that, while not a party to the EDC treaty, the United States 
“has acquired a very great stake in the maintenance of the institutions thus 
established and would consider any act which would affect their integrity or 
existence as a matter of fundamental concern to its own interests and security.”” 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The third survey of European Economic Cooperation prepared for the Coun- 
cil of Europe by the Organization for European Economic Cooperation’ was 
published in May 1952.’ The survey was presented as an interim report since, 
in accordance with decisions of the Council of OEEC in March 1952,° a number 
of studies had been undertaken by OEEC results of which would not be 
available for several months. 

During the second half of 1951, stabilization of production was a feature 
common to all OEEC members except Greece and Turkey; during the previous 
twelve months, the survey noted, there had been considerable differences in 
rates of expansion. Unemployment was reported to be low although transfers 
of manpower and other resources to expanding industries usually involved a 


™ Department of State Press Release 422, operation, A Third Survey prepared by the Or- 


May 27, 1952. ganization for European Economic Cooperation 
New York Times, June 3, 1952. for the Council of Europe, Paris, May 1952. 
For information on the previous survey, see 8 For information on the recommendations of 

International Organization, VI, p. 148-9. he OEEC Council, see International Organiza- 


? Organization for European Economic Co- ion, VI, p. 331-332. 
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period of unemployment. A slight improvement was noted in Germany and 
Austria where structural unemployment existed; however, structural unemploy- 
ment in Italy remained stationary and continued to be a serious problem, 
Agricultural production had also increased during the period of the survey 
above annual prewar increases. The fall in raw materials prices which had 
begun in March 1951 later became more marked. The survey said that this 
fall was largely caused by measures taken in the United States to stabilize its 
internal situation and to slow down government purchases for stockpiling, 


Retail price changes varied from country to country with sharp increases jn | 


France, Austria and Greece, slight increases in the United Kingdom and 
German Federal Republic and relative stability elsewhere. While the fight 
against inflation had met with considerable success in many countries, the sur- 
vey noted that strong inflationary elements continued to exist. 

In general, it was reported that the trade deficit of OEEC members was 
much greater in 1951 than in 1950 although it was lower in the second half of 
1951 than in the first. However, Europe’s trade deficit with the United States 
and Canada had increased by 65 percent between the first and the second 
halves of the year. Serious difficulties had also arisen in intra-European trade 
as the position of some members of the European Payments Union representing 
large currency areas had undergone “sudden and wide fluctuation.” The sterl- 
ing area was increasingly in deficit both with EPU and the dollar area, neces- 
sitating the temporary suspension by the United Kingdom of some measures of 
liberalization which had previously been adopted. Early in 1952, France also 
had been compelled to take such action and in addition to reduce quotas 
applicable to other imports. 

In March 1952, the Council of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation* approved a proposal of the United States that OEEC undertake 
an annual review of the economic condition of member countries; the United 


States and Canada were invited to participate. It was also decided that a } 


group of officials would undertake an immediate examination of the internal 
financial position of member countries and report to a small temporary com- 
mittee of ministers before reporting to the Council itself. The Council in- 
structed the Managing Board of the European Payments Union to make 
proposals by May 15 for increasing its convertible assets. The problem of 
Belgian and Luxembourg accounting surpluses in EPU was also considered by 
the Council which recommended that such surpluses for April and May should 
be settled in payments of gold up to 35 million and 25 million units of account 
(equivalent to dollars) respectively; surpluses in excess of these amounts were 
to be met by granting credits. Finally the Council recommended that the nun- 
ber of EPU posts be reduced from 942 to 633 and that expenditure for 1952- 
1953 be 1,100 million francs as compared with 1,600 million francs iD 
1951—1952.° 


‘For previous information on OEEC and 5 Chronology of International Events and 
additional information on action taken at this Documents, VIII, p. 203. 
meeting of the Council, see International Or- 
ganization, V1, p. 331-382. 
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The United Kingdom, which had favored a 50 percent cut in the OEEC 
budget, agreed to a 28 percent reduction which had been supported by the 
United States and continental OEEC members. No final decision on the con- 
tinuation of EPU, scheduled to expire on June 30, was taken pending considera- 
tion of a request from EPU of an estimated $200 million for the reserve fund. 
The United States representative said that his government could not contribute 
during the fiscal year more than the $100 million granted to Greece, Austria, 
Iceland and Turkey and the $65 million intended for EPU.’ 

The chairman of the OEEC Council (Stikker) visited the United States in 
May and discussed, among other questions, an eventual granting of extra credit 
by the United States to EPU; however, he expressed doubt that such credit 
would be granted although he regarded the situation as “critical” rather than 
“hopeless.” 

Newspaper reports indicated that on June 4 Belgium had proposed using the 
United States off-shore purchase policy as one means of liquidating its credit 
in the European Payments Union. Although at this time, it was reported that 
no support appeared forthcoming from the United States, the United States 
representative of the Mutual Security Agency in Europe (Draper) told the 
OEEC Council on June 5 that his government was prepared to consider grant- 
ing additional off-shore contracts to Belgium to enable that country to buy 
defense material from France and the United Kingdom and thus reduce its 
excessive credit in EPU.* 

A solution to the problem of the Belgian surplus in EPU was adopted by the 
Council of OEEC on June 7 when it agreed that a payment of 80 million units 
in gold would be made to Belgium in July; 50 million would be consolidated 
and repaid in five annual installments of 10 million units each beginning June 
30, 1953. Payment of these installments was to be effected by adding 10 
million units to any surplus or subtracting that amount from any deficit which 
Belgium might have at the time of payment. In connection with the repay- 
ment of this 50 million units, the United States representatives and the OEEC 
Council members undertook to support a Belgian request to borrow this sum 
for a five-year period from the International Monetary Fund. A further 50 
million unit settlement would be effected by a 20 million unit settlement 
between Belgium and France and a 30 million unit settlement between Belgium 
and the United Kingdom; these settlements would take the form of deliveries 
over the next two years of armaments goods to Belgium by these two coun- 
tries. As a result of these transactions the total cumulative credit of Belgium 
would be reduced by 50 million units and the cumulative debtor position of 
France would be reduced by 20 million units and that of the United Kingdom 
by 30 million units. To offset any adverse effects which these deliveries might 
have on the employment situation in Belgium, the Mutual Security Agency 
promised to place in Belgium contracts for off-shore purchases of around $50 


*Current Developments in United States ™The Times (London), May 5, 1952. 
Foreign Policy, March 1952, p. 18. 8 Ibid., June 6, 1952. 
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million in the next two years. To cover the remaining 43 million units of exces 


credit, Belgium’s quota was to be increased by 86 million units; 43 million unit; | 


of gold already received by Belgium in settlement of its above-quota surphs 
would be incorporated into this increased quota. Finally, Belgium agreed that 


any surpluses it might run in 1952-1953, up to 250 million units, would be | 


settled half in gold and half in credit.’ 

On June 6, Anthony Eden, United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, was elected 
chairman of the Council of OEEC to succeed Dr. Stikker of the Netherlands. 
Mr. Cattani of Italy was appointed chairman of the Executive Committee.” 


European Payments Union 


In a report released by OEEC on April 15, 1952, the payment positions of 
the members of the European Payments Union for March were published. The 


United Kingdom trading deficit for that month had been $64.2 million as com. | 


pared with $62.6 for February. France on the other hand dropped from a 
deficit of $128.8 million to $29.5 million. Austria, Denmark, Greece, Portugal, 
Switzerland (a normal creditor) and Turkey also showed deficits while Italy 
and Norway maintained nearly balanced positions. Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden and the German Federal Republic were creditors.” 

EPU settlements for April showed Belgium with a surplus of 16.9 million 
units, its lowest since December 1950. France, which had had deficits for the 
previous twelve months, had a surplus of 2.7 million units while the German 
Federal Republic and the Netherlands had the largest surpluses, 33.0 and 29.2 


million units respectively. Turkey and Norway were also reported to have | 
small surpluses. The United Kingdom, with a deficit of 56.6 million units, had | 


nearly exhausted its quota; its cumulative deficit account totaled 1,046.8 million 
units which represented 99 percent of its quota of 1,060 million units. Should 


the cumulative deficit exceed the quota, the United Kingdom would have to 


settle 100 percent of it in gold rather than 80 percent in gold as at present. 
Italy and Portugal the two creditor countries in addition to Belgium which 
had exceeded their quotas, reported small deficits in April; small deficits were 
also shown for Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark and Greece. It was reported 
that the total amount of surpluses and deficits in April indicated a much more 
balanced position than in previous months.” 

The report on EPU settlements for May revealed that Belgium’s surplus for 
that month, 17.5 million units, was at about the same level as in April; the 
cumulative accounting surplus for Belgium reached 767.7 million units of which 
423.9 million units had been settled by credit. Fifty percent of the surplus of 
the German Federal Republic had been settled in gold; the other half of its 
66.4 million unit surplus was settled in credit. The Netherlands’ surplus of 


* International Financial News Survey, IV, Current Developments in United States 
. 399. Foreign Policy, April 1952, p. 24-25. 
1” Chronology of International Events and 12 International Financial News Survey, IV, 


Documents, VIII, p. 388. p. 357-385. 
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11.2 million units was considerably smaller than in April; Sweden and Norway 
also reported surpluses. The United Kingdom was reported to have a deficit 
of 49.4 million units which raised its total cumulative deficit to 1,096.2 million 
units, 36.2 million units in excess of its quota. Italy and Portugal were again 
reported to have small deficits; France had a deficit of .5 million units. Den- 
mark and Turkey had small deficits.” 


Schuman Plan 


With the completion in early June, 1952 of parliamentary action in Belgium 
and Italy on the ratifications by those countries of the Schuman Plan treaty, 
action by the parliaments of the six nations concerned toward the entry into 
force of the treaty had been completed.“ The Saar Parliament had previously 
approved French participation in the proposed community after having been 
assured that France would protect the interests of the Saar in the administration 
of the proposed pool of Europe’s coal and steel industries.” 

The countries which had signed the treaty on April 18, 1951 were expected 
to meet immediately following the signature of the Contractual Agreements 
between France, United States, United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany to attempt to put the plan into operation by the beginning of 1953.” 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council 


Meeting on April 4, 1952, the Council of the Organization of American 
States approved the report of the Committee on Inter-American Organizations 
and proposed standards for special agreements or arrangements and cooperative 
relations petween the Council and its organs and non-governmental organiza- 
tions.’ The report on the publications and the information program of the Pan 
American Union submitted by the General Committee was approved; certain 
duties regarding this program which had been assigned the General Committee 
in January by the Council were declared no longer within its competence, in 
view of the changes made in the structure and functions of the committee by 
the Council in March.’ Thereupon, the Council established a Special Com- 
mittee on Publications and Public Information of five members and delegated 
to it the duties connected with this program approved by the Council in Janu- 
ary.” Also at this meeting the Council requested the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council to prepare the agenda and regulations of the special meet- 
ing of the Pan American Highway Congress, taking into account the first draft 


¥ Ibid., V, p. 2-3. ?For information concerning these earlier 

“Department of State Press Release 472, decisons, see International Organization, VI, 
June 18, 1952. p- 335. 

* New York Times, March 7, 1952. 3 For information on the report of the Com- 

* Ibid., May 19, 1952. mittee on the Public Information Program of 


‘Document C-sa-105-E, April 4, 1952. OAS, see ibid. 
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of the agenda and regulations drawn up by the organizing committee of the 
congress. 


Later in April the first report of the Committee on Preparations for the Tenth | 


Inter-American Conference was approved by the Council.‘ One of the sug- 
gested rules of procedure stated that every agenda topic should receive prelimi- 
nary consideration by the pertinent organ or committee of the OAS Council, 
so that it could be thoroughly studied for the purpose of furnishing gover. 
ments with all useful information. After approving a report by the Committee 


on Inter-American Organizations on procedures for coordinating the cultural | 


activities of OAS and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the Council authorized the Secretary-General of OAS to invite 
UNESCO to a meeting in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of exploring 
expedient measures for carrying out the agreement between the two organiza- 
tions.” The OAS Secretary-General and the Director-General of UNESCO 
were to prepare the meeting’s agenda and agree upon its date. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 

The sixth session of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, 
which was held in Geneva in March and April, 1952, was attended by an 
observer from the Inter-American Commission of Women. The inter-American 
commission submitted a report which included a summary of its most important 


activities relating to the problem of women in the political, civil, economic, | 


social and cultural fields since its report to the fifth session of the United Na- 
tions commission. The report described the seventh assembly of the inter- 
American commission which met in Santiago, Chile, from May 30 to June 16, 
1951. Topics considered by the assembly included the following: ratification 
of the Inter-American Convention on the Granting of Political Rights to 
Women, equal pay, equality in civil rights, relations and the agreement be- 
tween the OAS Council and the Inter-American Commission of Women, equal 
treatment for men and women in labor legislation, and cooperation with the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women. Other resolutions con- 
cerned the economic status of working women; the budget of the commission; 
study of prostitution, alcoholism and heroin drugs; and a technical staff to 
prepare legal studies for the commission." The report stated that since 1940 
“this Assembly was one of the most constructive in the procession of efforts 
made” by the commission to formulate policy and draft a program. 


Pan American Sanitary Organization 


The Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organization met for 
its fifth session from September 24 to October 3, 1951 in Washington, D. C., 
with representatives present from 24 countries." Public health programs to be 


* Document C-sa-106-E, April 16, 1952. 8 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 
5 Ibid. VI, p. 11. For further information on this ses- 
* Document E/CN.6/190, March 17, 1952. sion of the Directing Council, see International 
7 Ibid., p. 4. Organization, V, p. 823. 
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undertaken in 1952 by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, as the regional office 
of the World Health Organization, were approved by the council. In these 
programs, which were to be carried out in cooperation with the health authori- 
ties of the American republics, emphasis was placed on maternal and child 
health projects. The bureau’s public health nursing program was to be con- 
tinued through 1952 and was to include the conducting of intensive training 
seminars for public health nurses. Also to be continued or expanded were 
work in nutrition, public health administration, sanitary engineering and veteri- 
nary public health. Long-range planning as one of the most important factors 
in maintaining essential continuity of operations in current public health proj- 
ects was emphasized during the meeting, with the Director being requested to 
evaluate the needs of member countries, indicating the priority for each need, 
and present an overall, long-range program to the council. A budget of ap- 
proximately $1,940,000 for 1952 was adopted by the council. Other action 
taken at this session included adoption of a system for assessing the three 
European states — France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom — which 
had an interest in non-self-governing territories in the Americas and granting 
them a contingent right to vote in council meetings on budgetary matters and 
action for revision of the Pan American Sanitary Code to conform with the 
International Sanitary Regulations adopted by the Fourth World Health Assem- 
bly in May 1951.’ After selecting two topics for discussion at the First Inter- 
American Congress of Public Health, to be held under the joint sponsorship of 
the government of Cuba and PASB in September 1952 in Havana, the council 
decided to hold its next meeting in Havana immediately prior to the opening 
of this congress. 

The sixteenth meeting of the Executive Committee of PASO was held in 
Washington, D. C., from April 21 to 30, 1952." Included on the agenda for 
this meeting were such matters as adoption of the program of meetings, the 
financial report of the Director and report of the external auditor for the finan- 
cial year 1951, proposed program and budget of PASB for 1953 and 1954, 
revision of the PASO constitution, relations with non-governmental organiza- 
tions, and plan of long-range health programs. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Ninth Session 


From April 28 to May 7, 1952 the ninth session of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion was held in Noumea, New Caledonia.’ The session, which was primarily 
concerned with administrative matters, was under the chairmanship of N. A. J. 
de Voogd (Netherlands). As a result of agreement by member governments 


*Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 1South Pacific Commission Press Release 
tion, VI, p. 12, 13. 3/52, May 10, 1952. 

Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 
p. 710. 
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at the eighth session to include Guam and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands within the scope of the Commission, at the ninth session it was agreed 
unanimously to extend Commission activities to embrace these territories, 
Assurances of cooperation in Commission activities were given on behalf of 
both territories by the Acting Senior Commissioner for the United States (Lee- 
brick) and the Secretary of Guam (Herman). Special aspects of its work 
program were reviewed by the Commission. The printing of two project re- 
ports dealing with the area was authorized: one, on economic development of 
coral atolls covered a survey made for the Commission in 1951 in the Gilbert 


Islands and the other was concerned with the possibilities of expanding the | 


cacao industry in the area.’ 


Also at this session the Commission reviewed arrangements for the holding | 


of the second South Pacific Conference at its headquarters in April 1953. The 
Conference agenda was concerned with three main fields: 1) economic devel- 
opment, 2) health, and 3) social development. Topics in the first field sched- 
uled for discussion were: a) problems of conserving and improving land and 
water resources, e.g., soil, forests, land tenure, crops, stock, and fish; b) relation 
of population to resources; and c) marketing problems. In the second field 
health education of the peoples and diet and its improvement were to be ex- 


amined while within the third field the role of women and women’s organiza- | 


tions in the community and material to be taught to children in school were 
included. 


The tenth session of the Commission was scheduled to open in October 1952. | 


Other Matters 


A fisheries conference was to open at Commission headquarters on May 14, 


1951, with delegates from the six member governments of the Commission at- | 


tending. To be discussed were problems associated with the catching, proc- 
essing, transporting and marketing of fish in the region.’ 

Also scheduled was the fourth meeting of the Research Council, which was 
to open on June 10 at headquarters. It was to review the Commission’s work 
program since its meeting a year ago and to propose extensions and modifica- 
tions. 

In January 1952 a progress report on resolutions of the first South Pacific 
Conference was issued by the Commission.* Another report issued by the 
Commission during the period under review was its annual report for the year 
1951. The annual report covered the extension of the Commission's scope, 
sessions and conferences of the Commission, execution and development of the 
work program, and organization, as well as other phases of Commission activi- 
ties during 1951.’ 


2 Ibid. 5 South Pacific Commission, Report of the 
3 SPC Quarterly Bulletin, April 1952, p. 1. South Pacific Commission for the Year 1951, 
*South Pacific Commission, Progress Report Noumea, New Caledonia, 1952. 

on Resolutions of the First South Pacific Con- 

ference, Noumea, New Caledonia, January 1952. 
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Document $/2611, April 22, 1952. 36 p. 
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39. United Nations. Security Council. Report of the Trusteeship Council 
on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the Period from 17 March 1951 
to 1 April 1952. New York, Document $/2599, April 16, 1952. 47 p. 
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40. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Implementation 
of Recommendations on Economic and Social Matters: Report by the Secretary- 
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42. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (8th session). Official Records 
: Annex. New York, February 1952. 199 p. Text in English and French. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


43. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. ont 4 on Industry and Trade.] Subcommittee on Elec- 
tric Power (st session). Official Records . . . New York, Document E/CN.11/ 
EP/8, March 14, 1952. 43 p. 

44, —__, ——_—. ——_—. ——-—. ———. Report New York, Document E/CN.11/ 
I&T/55 (E/CN.11/EP/1), January 15, 1952. 17 p. 
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51. ‘ , . Working Party on the Standard International Trade Classif. 
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Economic Commission for Latin America 


63. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for | Sgq 
Latin America. Interim Report New York, Document E/109% | 
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| 66. —-_—. -——. -——. Committee of the Whole Meeting. Report on Activities in 
r. New | Latin America of the United Nations Programme for Technical Assistance. New 

York, Document E/CN.12/AC.16/4, January 17, 1952. 38 p. 
mare 67. ———. ———. Economic Commission for Latin America (4th session). Ad Hoc 
2. 8p. Committee on Economic Development. Report of the Rapporteur. New York, 
Report Document E/CN.12/254/Rev.1, June 15, 1951. 8 p. 
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Proposed Economic Commission for Latin America. Report New York, 
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mission Appears in printed form as Supplement 7, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
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Latin America. 4th Annual Report. Canada, Document E/2185-E/CN.12/ 
No. | AC.16/15, March 21, 1952. 29 p. 25¢. printed. 
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sn te 70. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Technical Assistance Commit- 
ument | tee. Working Party. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: Report 
New York, Document E/TAC/L.18, April 9, 1952. 18 p. limited. 
71. ———. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Technical Assistance Com- 
nds in | mittee. Working Party. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: Report 
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> (7th Report by the Secretary-General on the Activities of the United Nations and the 
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73, —_—. -_—. United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance Under General 
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Docu- cil resolution 222 A(IX): Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
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ffici 74. United States. Mutual Security Agency. U. 8. Technical and Economic As- 
sistance in the Far East: A Part of the Mutual Security Program for 1952/53. 
Washington, March 1952. 36 p. printed. 
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nted. 75. Singer, H. W. “Capital Requirements for the Economic Development of the 


Off Middle East”. Middle Eastern Affairs, February 1952 (Vol. 3, No. 2), p. 35-40. 


5 See also Nos. 236, 254. 
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Economic, Employment and Development Commission 


76. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (8th session). Economic and 


Employment Commission. Subcommission on Economic Development (2d ses. | 
sion). Report . . . New York, Document E/CN.1/61, July 1, 1948. 21 p, | 


Text in English and French. 25¢. printed. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 11A, Economic and Social Council | 


Official Records (4th year, 11th session). 


HUMAN RIGHTS® 
Commission on Human Rights 


77. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights 


(7th session). Report . . New York, Document E/1992-E/CN.4/640, May | 


24,1951. 51 p. 50¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 9, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (13th session). 
78. ———. ———. Commission on Human Rights (8th session). Draft International 


Covenants on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation: Memorandum 
the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.4/643, March 14, 1952. 7 p. 


79. . Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and Meas- 
ures of Implementation: Observations and Suggestions by Non-Governmental 
Organizations (Memorandum by the Secrétary-General). New York, Document 
E/CN.4/660, April 9, 1952. 26 p. 

80, ———. ———. ———. Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Meas- 
ures of Implementation: The Federal Clause (Report by the Secretary-General), 
New York, Document E/CN.4/651, March 17, 1952. 11 p. 

81. . The Principle of Self-Determination in Relation to Chapters 
XI, XII and XIII of the Charter of the United Nations: Memorandum by the 
Secretariat. New York, Document E/CN.4/662, April 16, 1952. 14 p. 

82. . The Right of Peoples to Self-Determination: Memorandum 
by the Secretary. -General. New York, Document E/CN.4/649, March 24, 1952. 
21 p. 











COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


83. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on the Status of 





Women (6th session). Agenda (adopted on 24 March 1952). New York, 
Document E/CN.6/176/Rev.1, March 24, 1952. 2 p. 
84. . Participation of Women in the Work of the United Nations 


(Memorandum by the Secretary-General). New York, Document E/CN.6/180, 
January 18, 1952. 15 p. 








85. . Review of Programme and Establishment of Priorities (Note 
by the Secretary- -General). New York, Document E/CN.6/188, February 29, 
1952. 7 p. 

86. . . Status of Women in Family Law (Report of the Secretary- 


General based on replies from Governments to Part III of the Questionnaire on 
the Legal Status and Treatment of Women). New York, Document E/CN.6/185, 
February 21, 1952. 102 p. 

87. ———. Economic and Social Council {14th session). Commission on the Status 
of Women (6th session). Report . . . New York, Document E/2208 
E/CN.6/204, April 17, 1952. 15 p. 20¢. printed. 


® See also No. 19. 
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Appears in printed form as Supplement 6, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (14th session). 


Freedom of Information and of the Press 
DocuMENTS 


88. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press (5th session). Draft- 


ing Committee on the Draft International Code of Ethics. Report New 
York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/165, March 13, 1952. 3 p. 
89. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Freedom of Information. 


Enquiry under Council Resolution 414 (XIII), Section B.III, Paragraph 28 on the 
Future Work of the United Nations in the Field of Freedom of Information: 
Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/2217, May 5, 1952. 
21 p. 

90. —-—. -——. Commission on Human Rights. Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press (5th session). Report . Canada, Document 
E/2190-E/CN.4/Sub.1/176, March 31, 1952. 15 p. 20¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4A, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (14th session). 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


91. Binder, Carroll. “Freedom of Information and the United Nations”. Inter- 
national Organization, May 1952 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 210-226. 
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92. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations. Activities undertaken by Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations granted Status at the 8th and 9th Sessions of the Council up to 30 
September 1951 in Connexion with their Consultative Status (Report of the 
Secretary-General). New York, Document E/C.2/324, March 6, 1952. 40 p. 

93. —-—. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Council Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations. Non-Governmental Organizations: Report 

. New York, Document E/2201, April 24, 1952. 7 p. 
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94. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Food and 
Famine. Procedures for International Action in the Event of Emergency Famines 
arising from Natural Causes: Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Docu- 
ment E/2220, May 14, 1952. 16 p. 

——~. Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: Report of the Secretary-General. 

New York, Document E/2197, April 7, 1952. 25 p. 
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International Children’s Emergency Fund 
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96. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive Board. Experience with UNICEF- 
Assisted Feeding Programs in Asia. New York, Document E/ICEF/191, April 3, 
1952. 11 p. 


% See also No. 79. 
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97. . Financial Report for the Year Ended 31 December | 


1951. New York, Document E/ICEF/ 193, April 10, 1952. 11 p. + annexes and 
financial tables. 





98. . General Progress Report of the Executive Director, 
New York, Document E/ICEF/190, April 5, 1952. 69 p. 


99. . Report of the Board of Auditors to the General Assem- 
bly on the Audit of the Accounts for the Year ended 31 July 1951. New 
York, Document E/ICEF/196, April 22, 1952. 10 p. 


100. . ' . Report of the Governing Body of the International 
Children’s Contes. New York, Document E/ICEF/187, March 15, 1952. 88 p. 


101, ———. -——. ———. ———. UNICEF Assistance for Long-Range Child Feeding 
Programmes in Central America. New York, Document E/ICEF/186, March 13, 
1952. 49 p. 

102. ———. UNICEF-WHO Joint Committee on Health Policy 
(5th session). ‘Report . . . New York, Document E/ICEF/192, April 11, 1953, 
17 p. 

103. ———. Economic and Social Council (14th session). United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive Board. Report (22-24 
April 1952). New York, Document E/2214-E/ICEF/198, May 7, 1952. 64 p. 
60¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 7, Economic and Social Council 
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SECONDARY SOURCES 


104, Australia. Department of External Affairs. “U.N.I.C.E.F.” Current Notes on 
International Affairs. December 1951 (Vol. 22, No. 12), p. 689-691. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


105. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. International 
Review of Criminal Policy. New York (No. 1—), January 1952—. Semi- 
annually. $3.50 a-year. printed. 

The issue of January 1952 appears as Document ST/SOA/Ser.M/1, October 
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Narcotic Drug Control” 


106. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. Annual Summary of Laws and Regulations relating to the Control of 
Narcotic Drugs — 1950. New York, Document E/NL.1950/Summary ( Publica- 
tion No. 1952.XI.1), November 30, 1951. 222 p. + annex and cumulative index. 
70¢. printed. 


107. . Summary of Annual Reports of Governments, 1950. New 
York, Document E/NR. 1950/SUMMARY (Publication No. 1952.X1.4), February 
18, 1952. 66 p. 60¢. printed. 


108. .Committee on a Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. 
Committee of the Whole. An Annotated Compilation of Observations on the 
Draft of the Single Convention. New York, Document E/CN.7/AC.3/5, March 
3, 1952. 247 p. 


109. ———. ———. Commission on Narcotic Drugs (7th session). Chapters V of An- 








11 See also No. 276. 
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nual Reports for the year 1951 made by Governments under the 1931 Conven- 
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110. . ———. Co-operation between the United Nations and the Universal 
Postal Union in the International Control of Narcotic Drugs: Memorandum by 
the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.7/239, April 21, 1952. 5 p. 
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231, March 3, 1952. 44 p. 
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World Requirements of Narcotic Drugs in 1952. Geneva, Document E/DSB/9 
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115. ———. Economic and Social Council. Permanent Central Opium Board. Re- 
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New York, Document E/2186, March 14, 1952. 114 p. 
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143, ———. --—. -——. Land Utilization in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under French Administration: Memorandum submitted by the French Govern- 
ment. New York, Document T/AC.36/L.39, March 5, 1952. 14 p. limited. 

144, ———. -——. Standing Committee on Administrative Unions. Summaries of the 
Proceedings of the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly: Working paper 
prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/C.1/L.25, May 20, 1952. 
8 p. limited. 

145. ———. Trusteeship Council (2d session, Ist part). Official Records 
From the Ist meeting (20 November 1947) to the 18th meeting (16 December 
1947). France, December 1951. 609 p. Text in English and French. $6.00. 
printed. 

146. ———. Trusteeship Council (6th session). Official Records . . . : Annex, 
Volume II. France, July 1951. 470 p. $5.00. printed. 

Contains documents relating to item 5 of the Trusteeship Council’s agenda for 
its 6th session (Petitions). 


147, ———. Trusteeship Council (10th session). Agenda . . as adopted . . 
on 27 February 1952. New York, Document T/963, February 27, 1952. 3 p. 
148, ———. —-— . Conditions in the Trust Territory of Nauru: Summary of observa- 


tions made by individual members of the Council during the general discussion, 


® See also No. 39. 
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and of the comments of the Administering Authority. New York, Document 
T/L.262, March 31, 1952. 7 p. limited. 


149. —_—. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Nauru: Working paper pre. 
pared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/L.244, March 11, 1952. 25 p, 
limited. 

150. ———. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of New Guinea: Summary of 


the observations made by individual members of the Council during the general 
discussion and of the comments of the Special Representative of the Administer. 
ing Authority. New York, Document T/L.263, March 31, 1952. 15 p. limited, 

151. ———. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under the 
Administration of the United States of America: Summary of the observations 
made by individual members of the Council during the general discussion and 
of the comments of the special representative of the Administering Authority, 
New York, Document T/L.264, April 1, 1952. 11 p. limited. 

152. ———. ——— . Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa: wig 
Paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/L.231, February 25 
1952. 30 p. limited. ' 

153. ———. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa under New 
Zealand Administration: Summary of the observations made by individual menm- 
bers of the Council during the general discussion and of the comments of the 
special representative of the Administering Authority. New York, Document 
T/L.261, March 31, 1952. 14 p. limited. 


154, ——-—, ——— . Educational Advancement in Trust Territories: Report of the 
Secretary- -General. New York, Document T/974, March 28, 1952. 4 p. 
155. -——. ———. Resolutions . . . New York, Document T/976, April 8, 1952, 


32 p. Text in English and French. 30¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(10th session). 

156. ———. ———. Standing Committee on Administrative Unions. Report on 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea. New York, Document T/969, March LI, 
1952. 7 p. 

157, ———. Trusteeship Council (11th session). Committee on General Procedures. 
General Procedure of the Trusteeship Council: Report . . . New York, Docu- 
ment T/L.265, May 27, 1952. 21 p. limited. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND” 


158. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration. Report 
Covering the Period from 1 April 1951 to 31 March 1952. New York, Document 
T/979, April 22, 1952. 68 p. 


MISSIONS 


159. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Special Report of the United Nations 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1951: Observations on the 
Organization and Functioning of Visiting Missions. New York, Document T/95], 
January 2, 1942. 5 p. 

160. ———. ——— . Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories | 
in East Africa (1951) on Tanganyika (T/946, T/946/Corr.1): Observations of the 
Administering Authority. New York, Document T/977, April 8, 1952. 37 p. 


13 See also Nos. 16, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 176, 177, 180. 
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161. ———. Trusteeship Council (8th session). United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in the Pacific. Report on Nauru. France, Document T/898, 
October 1951. 22 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(8th session ). 

162. —-—. -——. ———. Report on New Guinea. France, Document T/899, Octo- 
ber 1951. 29 p. 30¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(8th session ). 

163. ———. -——. ———. Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. France, 
Document T/897, October 1951. 25 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(8th session ). 

164. —_—. ———. ———. Report on Western Samoa. France, Document T/900, Oc- 
tober 1951. 15 p. 20¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 5, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
(8th session ). 

165. ———. Trusteeship Council (10th session). Organization and Functioning of 

Visiting Missions. New York, Document T/L.249, March 26, 1952. 10 p. limited. 


PETITIONS 


166. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Examination of Petitions. Somaliland 
under Italian Administration: Observations of the Administering Authority. New 
York, Document T/967, March 6, 1952. 16 p. 

167. ———. ——— . Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administration: 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/975, April 
7, 1952. 34 p. 

168, —_—. ———. Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administra- 
tion: Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/978, 
April 21, 1952. 70 p. 

169, ———. ——— . Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administration: 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/982, April 
25, 1952. 131 p. 

170, ——-—. ——— . Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administration: 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/986, May 
1, 1952. 11 p. 

171, ———. ——— . Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administra- 
tion: Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/988, 
May 9, 1952. 16 p. 

172, ———. ——— . Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administration: 
Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/991, May 
14, 1952. 12 p. 

173. -——. ———. Standing Committee on Petitions. Examination of Petitions: 
Cameroons and Togoland under British Administration. New York, Document 
T/C.2/L.7, March 24, 1952. 10 p. limited. 

174, ———, -———, ——— . Examination of Petitions: Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration. New York, Document T/C.2/L.5, March 20, 1952. 5 p. 
limited. 

175, —-—. -——. -——. Examination of Petitions: Ruanda-Urundi. New York, 
Document T/C,.2/L.2, March 18, 1952. 11 p. limited. 
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176. ' . Examination of Petitions: Somaliland under Italian Adminis. 
tration. New York, Document T/C.2/L.6, March 20, 1952. 7 p. limited. 

177. ; . Examination of Petitions: Somaliland under Italian Admin. 
istration. New York, Document T/C.2/L.13, April 30, 1952. 77 p. limited. 

178. _ . Examination of Petitions: Tanganyika. New York, Docu. 
ment T/C.2/L. 14, May 7, 1952. 44 p. limited. 

179. ———. Trusteeship Council (10th session). Examination of Petitions. Came. 


roons and Togoland under French administration: Observations of the Administer. 
ing Authority. New York, Document T/973, March 24, 1952. 9 p. 

180. ———. ———. Examination of Petitions. Somaliland under Italian Administra. 
tion: Observations of the Administering Authority. New York, Document T/964, 
February 29, 1952. 11 p. 

181. ———. ———. Committee on Examination of Petitions. Examination of Petitions 
(General Assembly Resolution 435 (V) and Resolution 552 (VI)): Report 
New York, Document T/L.243, March 7, 1952. 5 p. limited. 























182. —-_—. ———. Standing Committee on Petitions. Ist Report . . . New York, 
Document T/L.247, March 24, 1952. 7 p. limited. 

183. .4th Report . . . New York, Document T/L.257, March 
28, 1952. 17 p. limited. 

184. " . 5th Report . . . New York, Document T/L.258, March 
28, 1952. 16 p. limited. 

185. . Examination of Petitions: 2d Report . . . New York, 
Document T/L. 255, March 28, 1952. 29 p. limited. 

186. ' . Examination of Petitions: 3d Report . New York, 
Document T/L. 256, March 28, 1952. 37 p. limited. 

187. . . Examination of Petitions: 6th Report New York, 
Document T/L. 259, March 31, 1952. 2 p. limited. 

188. . . Examination of Petitions: 7th Report . . . New York, 
Document T/L. 260, March 31, 1952. 17 p. limited. 

189, —_—. ———. [Standing Committee on Petitions.] Examination of Petitions: 
New Guinea. New York, Document T/C.2/L.1, March 17, 1952. 7 p. limited. 

190. . Examination of Petitions: Tanganyika. New York, Docu- 
ment T/C. 2/L.A, March 19, 1952. 14 p. limited. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

191. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (10th session). Drafting Committee on 

the Questionnaire. Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire: Report New 


York, Document T/L.246, March 17, 1952. 99 p. limited. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 


192. International Court of Justice. Index to the Reports of Judgments, Advisory 
Opinions and Orders, 1951. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 82, n.d. [82 p.] Text in 
English and French. printed. 

193. ———. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Fisheries Case (United King- 
dom v. Norway). Volume I: Application. — Written statements. Leyden, IC] 
Sales No. 83, n.d. 590 p. printed. 

194. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case 
(Greece v. United Kingdom): Order of February 14th, 1952. Leyden, IC] Sales 
No. 81, 1952. [4 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 
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195. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Case (United Kingdom v. Iran): Order of February 11th, 1952. Leyden, 
IC] Sales No. 80, 1952. [4 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

196. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Nottebohm Case 
(Liechtenstein v. Guatemala): Order of March 7th, 1952. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 
84, 1952. [4 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

197. United Kingdom. [Foreign Office.] Correspondence between His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Persian Government, and Related 
Documents concerning the Oil Industry in Persia, February 1951 to September 
1951. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 8425, Persia No. 1 [1951]), 
1951. 66 p. 2s. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


198. Evans, Alona E. “The Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case: The Practice of 
Diplomatic Asylum”. American Political Science Review, March 1952 (Vol. 46, 
No. 1), p. 142-157. 

199. Lawson, Ruth C. “The Problem of the Compulsory Jurisdiction of the World 
Court”. American Journal of International Law, April 1952 (Vol. 46, No. 2), 
p. 219-238. 


SECRETARIAT 


200. ———. ———. Department of Social Affairs. Current Information on Urban Land 
Policies: A preliminary report. New York, Document ST/SOA/9, April 15, 1952. 
263 p. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES” 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


201. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. New York, Document 
E/2195, April 7, 1952. 26 p. 


CONFERENCE 


6th Session 
(Rome, 1951) 


202. Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (6th session). Report . 
Rome, March 1952. 214 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 


203. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. New York, Document 
E/2168/Add.1, April 30, 1952. 23 p. 


4 See also Nos. 4, 5. 
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Contains a statement of the principal activities of the International Bank from 
1 July 1951 through 31 March 1952. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
204. Black, Eugene R. “The World Bank at Work”. Foreign Affairs, April 1952 
(Vol. 30, No. 3), p. 402-411. 


LOAN OPERATIONS 


205. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree. 
ment (KLM Project) between Kingdom of Netherlands and International Bank 
Dated March 20, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 59 NE, n.d. 8 p. 


printed. 

206. ———. Loan (Power, Woodworking and Agricultural Projects) to Suomen 
Pankki — Finlands Bank . . . Washington, Loan Number 61 FI, n.d. [26 p. 
printed. 

207. ———. Loan Agreement (Railway Project) between Dominion of Pakistan and 
International Bank . Dated March 27, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 
60 PAK, n.d. 16 p. printed. 

208. ———. Loan Agreement (KLM Project) between International Bank . and 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij N.V., Dated March 20, 1952. Washington, 
Loan Number 59 NE, n.d. 30 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL Civit AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


209. International Civil Aviation Organization. 1948-1952, Air Transport Report- 
ing Forms filed with ICAO. Montreal, Document 7247-AT/715, n.d. tables. 
210. ———. Aeronautical Agreements and Arrangements. 2d Annual Supplement 
(for the year 1951) to Tables of Agreements and Arrangement Registered with 
the Organization, Doc 6948 LGB/29. Montreal, Document 7243, LGB/53, Janu- 

ary 1952. 43 p. + chart. 25¢. 

211. ———. International Standards. Rules of the Air: Annex 2 to the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation. 2d Edition Incorporating Amendment numbered 
1, Date of Implementation — 1 September 1952. France, April 1952. 42 p. 40¢. 
printed. 

212. ———. International Standards and Recommended Practices: Operation of Ait- 
craft. International Commercial Air Transport: Annex 6 to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. 3d Edition Incorporating Amendments numbered 
1 to 131, Date of implementation: 1 September 1952. Montreal, May 1952. 38 p. 
40¢. printed. 

213. ———. Standards and Recommended Practices. Airworthiness of Aircraft: 
Annex. 8 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 3d Edition Incor- 
porating additional amendments numbered 64 to 83, Date of implementation: 
15 May 1952. Montreal, April 1952. 150 p. $1.50. printed. 

214, ———. Secretariat. Lexicon of terms used in connexion with International Civil 
Aviation. Montreal, Document 7200, 1952 (1st edition). 197 p. Text in English, 
French and Spanish. $1.00. printed. 

215. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. New York, Document E/2218, May 7, 
1952. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 
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ASSEMBLY 

916. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (4th session). Proceed- 

ings . . . Montreal, Document 7225-C/834, December 1951. 437 p. $2.00. 
COUNCIL 


917. International Civil Aviation Organization. Council. Definition of a Scheduled 
International Air Service. Montreal, Document 7278-C/841, May 10, 1952. 36 p. 


20¢. 

218._——. [Council.] Air Navigation Commission. Personnel Licensing Division 
(4th session). Report . . . Montreal, Document 7254—PEL/538, n.d. 110 p. 
50¢. 

219. ———. Council (15th session). Action . . Montreal, Document 7283— 


C/842, 1952. 34 p. 20¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
34th Session 
(Geneva, 1951) 
220. International Labor Organization. Conference (34th session). Record of 
Proceedings. Geneva, 1952. 694 p. printed. 
35th Session 
(Geneva, 1952) 


221. International Labor Organization. Conference (35th session). Co-operation 
between Employers and Workers at the Level of the Undertaking: 6th Item on 
the Agenda. Geneva, Report VI (a) (2), 1952. 82 p. printed. 


222 ———, ———. Holidays with Pay in Agriculture: 4th Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, Report IV (2), 1952. 41 p. printed. 

223. ———. -—_—. Minimum Standards of Social Security: 5th Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, Report V (a) (2), 1952. 313 p. printed. 

224, —_—. ———. Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment: 
8th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report VIII (2), 1952. 114 p. printed. 

225. ——_—. -——. Report of the Director-General: Ist Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
Report I, 1952. 122 p. printed. 

226. —_—. ———. Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 


mendations (Article 19 of the Constitution): 3d Item on the Agenda. Lausanne, 
Report III (Part II), 1952. 121 p. printed. 

227. —-—. -——. The Protection of Young Workers employed Underground in Coal 
Mines: 9th Item on the Agenda. France, Report IX (2), 1952. 68 p. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 
109th Session 
(June-July 1949) 


228. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (109th session). Minutes 
. Geneva, n.d. 185 p. printed. 


® See also Nos. 131, 132. 
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118th Session 
(March 1952) 


229. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (118th session). 3d Item 
on the Agenda: Report of the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non. 
Metropolitan Territories (Geneva, 26 November —8 December 1951). Geneva, 
Document G.B.118/3/1, December 28, 1951. 67 p. 

230. ———. ———. 4th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Meeting of Experts on 

Women’s Work (Geneva, 11-15 December 1951). Geneva, Document G.B.118) 

4/3, December 15, 1951. 16 p. 


231. —-—. -——. 5th Item on the Agenda: Reconstitution of the Permanent Agricul. 
tural Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.118/5/7, January 21, 1952. 4 p. 
232. —_—.———. 9th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Standing 


Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, Doc- 
ument G.B.118/9/2, December 12, 1951. 34 p. 











233. ———. . 11th Item on the Agenda: Ist Report of the Committee on Indus. 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.118/11/18, March 7, 1952. 4 p. 
234, ———. ———. 1lth Item on the Agenda: 2d Report of the Committee on Indus. 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.118/11/23, March 11, 1952. 9 p. 
235. . . 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Manpower and Employ 
ment Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.118/12/32, March 10, 1952. 7 p. 
236. ———. ———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance 


Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.118/13/25, March 11, 1952. 4 p. 


237. . ———. 14th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organiso- 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.118/14/30, March 12, 1952. 15 p. 





238. ———. -——. 16th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 
Document G.B.118/16/13, February 14, 1952. 7 p. 
239. ———. ———. 16th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. 1st 


Supplementary Report: Report on Enquiry by the Representative of the Director- 
General into Conditions in the Suez Canal Area. Geneva, Document G.B.118 
16/8, October 31, 1951. 332 p. 


240. ———. ———. Detailed Agenda. Geneva, Document G.B.118, n.d. 2 p. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


241. International Labor Organization. 5th Conference of American States Menm- 
bers of the International Labor Organization. Report of the Director-General. 
Geneva, 1952. 152 p. printed. 

242, ———, ———. Social Security: Achievements and Future Policy: 2d Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, Report II, 1952. 108 p. printed. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 

Iron and Steel Committee 
243. International Labor Organization. Iron and Steel Committee (4th session). 
General Report: Ist Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report I, 1952. 106 p. printed. 


244, y . Vocational Training and Promotion in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try: 2d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report II, 1952. 94 p. printed. 


245. ——. 











Agenda. Geneva, Report III, 1952. 80 p. printed. 


. Welfare Services in the Iron and Steel Industry: 3d Item on the 





Un 
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Metal Trades Committee 


246. International Labor Organization. Metal Trades Committee (4th session). 
General Report: Ist Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report I, 1952. 69 p. printed. 


3d Item 
C Non. TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 
eney, 
ai 247. International Labor Office. Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry. 
rents Geneva, Studies and Reports, New Series No. 30, 1952. 215 p. $1.25. printed. 
on 
3.B.118/ 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Agricul. 
4 p. 248. International Monetary Fund. Schedule of Par Values, 15th Issue. Washing- 
Standing ton, March 1, 1952. 22 p. printed. 
‘va, Doc- 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
n Indus. 
4 p. GENERAL 
. Indus 249. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the 
P International Refugee Organization. New York, Document E/2211, April 23, 
Employ. 1952. 38 p. 
¥ P- GENERAL COUNCIL 
a 9th Session 
)rganiso- (Geneva, 1952) 
15 p. 250. International Refugee Organization. General Council (9th session). Report 
Geneva. (Adopted at the 102nd Meeting, 16 February 1952). Geneva, Document 
GC/276/Rev.1, February 25, 1952. 37 p. 
oral. Ist 
nadia INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
3.B.118 (INTERIM CoMMISSION ) 
D. 251. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Secretariat. Short List of Official 
Material Relating to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 2d Edition — 
March 1952. Geneva, March 1952. 6 p. 
2s Men- 


Genera. | Uyrrep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


n on the GENERAL” 


252. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Study 
Abroad, Volume IV: International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships and 
Educational Exchange, 1951-52. France, 1952. 327 p. $2.00. printed. 


session). EXECUTIVE BOARD 
printed 253. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive 
1 Indus- Board (27th session). Resolutions and Decisions Paris, Document 27 
EX/Decisions, July 20, 1951. 3 p. 


1 on the 
* See also No. 140. 
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254. . Executive Board (28th session). Progress Report on UNESCO’s Partici. 
pation in the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
1 May to 30 September 1951. Paris, Document 28 EX/11, October 25, 195], 
40 p. 

255. ———. ——— . Report on the Activities of the Organization from 15 June to 30 
September 1951, Submitted by Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General 
Paris, Document 28 EX/27, October 23, 1951. 23 p. 





256. —-—. ———. Report on the Financial Situation of the Organization at 30 Sep. 
tember 1951. Paris, Document 28 EX/19, October 19, 1951. 5 p. 

257. —-—. ———. Resolutions and Decisions . . . Paris, Document 28 EX/Deci- 
sions, November 15, 1951. 30 p. 

258. ———.———. External Relations Committee. Report Paris, Document 
28 EX/31, October 31, 1951. 3 p. 

259. ———. . Finance Committee. Report . . . Paris, Document 28 EX/30, 


October 31, 1951. 3 p. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
6th Session 
(Paris, 1951) 
260. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 


Conference (6th session). Records . : Proceedings. Belgium, Document 
6C/Proceedings, 1951. 780 p- + index. $7. 50. printed. 
261. ———. ———. Records . . : Resolutions. Paris, Document 6C/Resolutions, 


1951. 109 p. printed. 


262. ———. ———. Reports of Member States. Paris, Document 6C/4 (UNESCO ) 


Pub. 985), May 1951. 122 p. printed. 


TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


263. ———. Consultative Meeting on the Establishment of an International Social 
Science Council. Final Report. Paris, Document UNESCO/SS/6, March 3, 1952. 
13 p. 

264. ———. Meeting of Experts on the Technique of International Conferences. 


Final Report. Paris, Document UNESCO/SS/5, March 26, 1952. 12 p. 


UNIVERSAL PostTAL UNION 


DocuMENTS 


265. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (14th session). Report of the | 


Universal Postal Union. New York, Document E/2179, February 27, 1952. 77 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


266. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Universal Postal Union”. Ex- 
ternal Affairs, April 1952 (Vol. 4, No. 4), p. 134-138. 


WorLp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
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